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Everyone shouts about it, 
but no one explains it! 


In this election year, if your students ask: 
Who makes election laws? . . . 

Who can vote? ... 

How does a political party work? . . . 

Who can be a candidate? ... 

How does the electoral college operate? . . . 
When do the winners take office? . . . 


Here is a book by Starratt and Lewenstein to help you 


explain Our American Government Today 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY published by 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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EDITION! 


PUBLICATION 
DATE: 


January, 1961 


A marked success 1n its original edition, THE RECORD OF 
MANKIND is now to appear in a revised and redesigned second edition. 


Emphasis in this new edition is on the continuity of history, and 
on the growing interdependence of peoples and nations in a world of vanish- 
ing distances. 


Among other important revisions is the section dealing with 
post World War II. Recent events are described with due emphasis given to 
developments in the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 


Numerous black and white photographs, drawings, maps, and charts 
enhance the text of THE RECORD OF MANKIND. Chosen especially for the second 
edition are 64 pages of striking and pertinent full color photographs. 


A Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Study Guide with Tests are available. 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND, 2nd Edition 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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We hope to see you in Boston at this year’s conven- 
tion of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Teachers of American history in particular should be 
interested in coming by our booth to see a preview 
of one of the most distinguished American history 
programs ever offered. Special pre-publication copies 
of the text (to be published in January 1961) will be 
available at our booth for examination. The text is: 


RISE OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


’ 
It s by Lewis Paul Todd and Merle Curti 


° You'll be interested in seeing how this American his- 
convention tory text is organized, how good the writing is, and 
how appropriate and varied the illustrations are. 
t i m e Also available for your examination will be some of 
eee the many supplementary aids—the Student Work- 
book, the Teacher’s Edition of the Student Work- 
book, the Test Booklet, and a representative portion 
of the Teacher’s Manual and Resource Guide. The 
rest of the program—a book of Living American 
Documents, American History in Sound (two 12- 
inch 334% RPM recordings), and the answer key to 
the Test Booklet—will be available early in 1961. 


We will be glad to discuss our other texts in the fields 
of American history and world geography for junior 
high schools, and world history, government, and 
economics for senior high schools. 


If you don’t plan to be at the convention and are in- 
terested in further information about Rise of The 
American Nation, or our other texts, please contact 
our representative in your area or write to: 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 














SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 


A complete estates ie JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 


available from School Text 
Department offices in: AMERICAN HISTORY WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


pap eB NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE HISTORIES 


DALLAS 
BURLINGAME SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 


WORLD HISTORY AMERICAN HISTORY 
U.S. GOVERNMENT ECONOMICS 
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“FOR THE GENERAL GOOD.... 


E USED to speak of “the stream of 

history.” Now the term is wholly in- 

adequate. In our time, history has 
become an on-rushing torrent upon which man- 
kind is being carried at terrifying speed into an 
unknown future. Julian Huxley may well be 
right in his prediction that “the human species 
is on the threshold of a new experience as differ- 
ent from ours as ours is from that of the Pekin 
man.” 

Exactly 340 years have passed since that No- 
vember day in 1620 when the passengers and 
crew of the Mayflower first sighted the shores of 
Cape Cod and found safe anchorage in Province- 
town Harbor. The scene the Pilgrims gazed upon 
was enough to dismay the strongest heart. ‘““What 
could they see,” William Bradford wrote, “but 
a hideous and desolate wilderness, full of wild 
beasts and wild men?” 

Such is the power of imagination that we can 
stand with te Pilgrims on the deck of the May- 
flower as it rolls slowly back and forth on a 
leaden sea We can feel the chill of the late No- 
vember day, and share, at least to some extent, 
the unspoken questions and the apprehensions 
of the little band of men, women, and children 
crowded around us. Such, too, is the power of 
imagination that we can move forward in time 
as well as back, and standing, as we now do, in 
a world that bears little resemblance to the world 
of 1620, can project ourselves into the distant 
future. What will this world be like in, say, 
another 340 years? A recent issue of the Columbia 
University Forum (Summer, 1960) contains the 
startling prediction that if the population of the 
United States were to continue to increase at its 


traveling unmarked paths into an unknown fu- 
ture. We speak now of the delegates and the 
heads of state who landed on these shores and 
airstrips to attend the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in New York. The physical scene 
aside, these modern pilgrims—and for that mat- 
ter, all of us—stand in the midst of ‘“‘a hideous 
and desolate wilderness”—a wilderness of igno- 
rance and prejudice, of a selfish grasping for the 
easy life, of false pride, of vaulting ambition, and 
of the insane craving for power over one’s fellow- 
men. 

Before the Pilgrims set foot on land, they 
agreed that their greatest need was faith in God 
and an unswerving devotion to the common 
good. The recognition of this need led them to 
sign the Mayflower Compact in which they 
pledged ‘‘all due submission and obedience’ to 
those laws which “from time to time . . . shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the gen- 
eral good of the colony.” So in 1620 the Pilgrims 
“solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God 
and one another,” prepared to build a new and 
better way of life for themselves and for their 
children in the wilderness then confronting them. 

Only by comparable faith and dedication can 
modern man hope to conquer the wilderness of 
our time, and we must be blind indeed to fail to 
read and master the lesson the Pilgrims spelled 
out for us in the tiny cabin of the Mayflower. 

—Lewis Paut Topp 
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present rate “for 356 more years, our country 
would have the population density of New York 
City.” 

The Pilgrims numbered barely one hundred 
souls. They and another handful of settlers hud- 
dled around Jamestown far to the south were 
opening the first chapter in one of the most dra- 
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A few weeks ago, in September, another group 
of men and women arrived in America. They, 
too, were Pilgrims, for they, too, were—and are— 
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Teaching History in a 
Rapidly Changing World 


Samuel Steinberg 








HE LOT of the high school history 

teacher today is an especially hard one. 

The changing nature of the subject in a 
rapidly changing world imposes upon the teacher 
the burden of selection and compression in the 
face of a learner who, with increasing insistence, 
poses the question, “What is it good for?” Added 
to this problem is the fact that so many of us 
are held fast, like flies in amber, by the syllabus 
and textbook. Compounding these problems is 
an environment that, in one way or another, is 
inhospitable to the intellectual worker—inhos- 
pitable, not only because of scant material re- 
wards, but also because of our tendency to over- 
value education as a solution to all social and 
human problems with consequent blame on the 
school for all our ills. 

However, the constant quest for betterment, 
be it in technique or in the refinement of ideas, 
is essential to our way of life. If we are to survive 
as professionals and if the American public 
school is to endure, we must try to improve our 
methods and conditions of work. Otherwise, we 
shall suffer the fate of Anatole France’s Abbé 
Coignard. Remember him? He was drowning. 
He might have reached shore if he had used both 
his hands. But in one hand he held above water a 
copy of Lucretius’ De Natura Rerum, to which 
he was passionately devoted and which he car- 
ried with him all the time. Both Lucretius and he 
went under. In other words, the race between 
catastrophe and education is still on. 

Specifically, what can we do that may help us 








This article is based on an address delivered be- 
fore the New York Association of Social Studies 
Chairmen and the New York Association of Social 
Studies Teachers in March, 1960. Dr. Steinberg, 
Chairman of Social Studies at Stuyvesant High School 
in New York City, has been a contributor to pro- 
fessional journals for many years. He is the author 
of several high school textbooks, the most recent of 
which is The United States: Story of a Free People 
(Allyn and Bacon, 1958). 








reach shore? I have a few ideas, some of which 
you may deem worthy of exploration. They in- 
volve the nature of the child, the materials of 
instruction, and the total learning situation. All 
of these are interrelated. To talk about method- 
ology, apart from knowledge and purpose, is to 
play Hamlet without the Prince. 


THE STUDENT AS AN ADOLESCENT HUMAN BEING 


The polestar of all my teaching is this hier- 
archy of values: Above the history student, the 
American citizen; above the American citizen, 
the adolescent human being. I do not mean 
thereby: Teach the child, not the subject. In 
good teaching, the three elements are inter- 
woven. For this reason, we need teachers who 
combine scholarship with compassion, and both 
with faith in the American democratic genius. 

The adolescent human being in a frightening 
world needs the school as a sanctuary and as a 
workshop, even when the home and his com- 
munity are not mephitic. Getting tough or mak- 
ing the subject hard, in the name of raising 
standards or under the silly illusion that our 
schools are competing with Russia’s, is a police 
function, not the teacher’s.t Such an emphasis 
takes us away from fundamental purpose and 
meaning, and after a time enmeshes us in tech- 
niques that are divorced from our ethical and 
intellectual claims. 

For example, a piddling thing, but it illus- 
trates my point: I would not give longer assign- 
ments. I would give assignments of reasonable 
length, but take time to correct them. I would 
not give tougher tests, but correct those given 
and acquaint students with my evaluative cri- 
teria. I would not have the students read fatter 
or turgid books, but I would have them read 
manageable books—books that can be analyzed 


*How would we know what to do, Robert Hutchins 
recently asked, ironically, if we could not compare our- 
selves with the Russians? We make the same mistake in 
the teaching of desegregation when the reasoning is con- 
fined to the diplomatically expedient. How about what 
is morally compelling? 
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and interpreted in the way one savors a fine 
liqueur. I would not introduce as an elective on 
a high school level “a great books course” (you 
know: Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, etc.) or a course 
in advanced ancient history. At Stuyvesant, 
where we have students of awe-inspiring genius, 
we have an elective in PAD (the kids fondly call 
it sociology), and our advanced college place- 
ment course in American history. In short, let us 
not, in the name of better education and char- 
acter development, approach these goals with 
professional or moral pretentiousness and confuse 
spicicual values with metaphysical ones. 

The adolescent human being is interested in 
what is fancy as well as what is fact. The history 
we teach is often hieratic—too restricted to causes, 
results, provisions of laws and treaties, etc.? The 
magic and appeal of great art, that inhere in the 
human story, are slighted. Our courses too often 
serve the short-run purposes of the historian. For 
me, the mind and self of the high school student 
transcend the historian and his purposes. 

For instance, you do not need colored chalk to 
arouse interest when you read to the class Mr. 
Truman’s “Dear Mama” letter about that fateful 
day, April 12. Nor do you have to resort to a 
corny joke for a laugh when you read Emperor 
Napoleon’s letter to Laetitia, “Mama, for 
Heaven's sake, do something with Jerome, who 
has just arrived at Lisbon with that American 
woman.” Both letters are to be found in Letters 
to Mother (Channel Press, 1959). And what a 
teacher can do with Pasteur’s speech at the Uni- 
versity of Lille, “Chance favors only those minds 
which are prepared,” found in Houston Peter- 
son’s A Treasury of the World’s Great Speeches. 
An equally rich harvest is to be found in Snyder 
and Morris’ A Treasury of Great Reporting. 

The teacher’s readings from the above sources 
you might call, for want of a better term, “inside 
readings” as against the outside readings done by 
students. Lessons of this type need not be fol- 
lowed by formal questions. There should be 
something existing almost unconsciously in the 
teacher and conveyed almost unintentionally to 


?When a reporter asked Dr. Szilard, nuclear fission 
collaborator of Enrico Fermi, how he happened to de- 
velop an interest in his field, he replied: “Unlike many 
physicists, I read widely outside my own field. And when 
I was young I read H. G. Wells’ “The World Set Free,’ 
written in 1913. It predicts the release of atomic energy.” 
And a journalist of the caliber of Walter Lippmann talks 
of a liberal arts education as the best preparation for the 
future journalist. We must not permit Sputnik to drive 
us into premature vocational training. 


the student. One of the important aims of read- 
ings, “outside” or “inside,” is to inspire an abid- 
ing love for leisure reading. I often wonder 
whether the books we recommend do this. Too 
many of them are projections of the teacher’s, 
not the student's, interests. It is more important 
for the adolescent to be lured into the habit of 
reading than it is to whip him into swallowing 
impressive tomes. Once reading habits are estab- 
lished, maturity will take care of the books se- 
lected. I would look for style even in textbooks.* 


Tue STUDENT AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Our teaching needs a greater degree of opti- 
mism about the future of democracy, an opti- 
mism that should prompt us to teach what we're 
fighting for as well as what we're fighting against. 
Recent studies, notably those at Purdue and 
Clark, reveal an alarming phenomenon: our em- 
phasis on education for democracy seems to di- 
minish in direct proportion to the emphasis we 
are putting on education about communism. To 
create a better balance, I would say we should 
do far more than we are doing with the follow- 
ing three areas: (a) civil liberties—genesis, growth, 
and application; (b) the true nature of the free 
world economy; (c) the proposition that totali- 
tarianism can be stayed if we couple sane mili- 
tary preparedness with the use of all our means 
(aid, trade, capital investment, technical assist- 
ance, continued dedication to the U. N., etc.) to 
encourage the underprivileged peoples to join the 
Free World in a partnership of progress. These 
three areas should be taught, in different rela- 
tionship, of course, in every social study in the 
curriculum and in electives. Naturally, this would 
mean the elimination or condensation via lec- 
tures of irrelevant pedantry that has accumulated 
through the ages. Jean Jaures expressed the 
thought eloquently when he exhorted: “Take 
from the altars of the past the fire, not the ashes.” 

As regards civil liberties, the teacher will find 
Walter Gellhorn’s American Rights: The Con- 
stitution in Action a clear and succinct treat- 
ment. He accents the flesh and blood application 
of principles, and cautions the reader against 
mere abstraction. For students, as a supplement 
to the text, we have been using Isadore Starr’s 


*The text is the most widely used book. If its pages 
are mechanical and dull, the bright child will be bored 
and the slow child’s interest in the secrets of the printed 
word is likely to be stillborn. I am reminded of an early 
grader’s book report: “This was a good book about pen- 
guins. It told me more about penguins than I want to 
know about penguins.” 
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pamphlet, Human Rights in the United States. 
Teachers who want to keep abreast of civil liber- 
ties as a living subject will find the literature of 
the American Civil Liberties Union highly 
worthwhile. Its thirty-ninth Annual Report, en- 
titled Work Ahead in Hope, is extremely useful. 
An important point to make is that a true appre- 
ciation of civil liberties equips a person with a 
knowledge of his rights and fixes in him the 
responsibility to respect the rights of others. Re- 
sponsible citizenry, not merely an educated citi- 
zenry, is the highest form of patriotism. 

The teaching of the Free World’s economy of- 
ten suffers from the prejudices of extremists. 
There are those who teach today’s capitalism as 
if we were still living in 1g00. At the other ex- 
treme are those who, with nostalgic utopianism, 
yearn for the 1850's. Strange how both groups 
have the common failing of laying too much em- 
phasis on economic determinism and not enough 
on political and moral factors in historical causa- 
tion. We need a complete and frank recognition 
that knowledge of the realities is indispensable to 
the development and even the perdurance of the 
Free World. Carlyle’s answer, given to Margaret 
Fuller when she said, “I accept the universe,” 
applies equally to our acceptance of the Welfare 
State. “Lady,” remarked the Scotch sage, “you 
had better.” The challenge that does face us is 
whether this new, civilized capitalism will con- 
tinue to meet the problems of the Free World, 
here and abroad. 

Of course, this does not mean, as some would 
have us think, that the Welfare State is identical 
with totalitarian ant heap societies (Essays on In- 
dividuality, edited by F. Morley, University of 
Pennsylvania Press). As an argument against the 
Welfare State, some of the contributors to this 
book point out that “Men differ anatomically, 
physiologically, bio-chemically, and psychologi- 
cally in a bewildering criss-cross of ways.” And 
they state further that “we can all derive bene- 
fits from varied genic endowments and special 
physical and mental aptitudes.” But it is a ques- 
tion as to whether these physical and mental 
aptitudes will flower when the environment is 
such as to keep out the needed light and air for 
the millions who haven’t had opportunity. 

The third area, the totalitarian challenge, has 
been the subject of numerous articles lately. The 
1958 April issue of Social Education is entirely 
devoted to the Soviet Union and communism. 
The Education News Letter of 1959, published 
by Allyn and Bacon of Boston, contains a good 
chart on the same subject that you should find 


useful. Bibliographies in each of these sources are 
helpful. Arthur Bestor’s and Bertrand Russell's 
warnings against “excessive contemporaneity” 
and “chronological parochialism,” respectively, 
are worth heeding. A youngster’s perception of 
the Soviet system and of Red China will be 
quickened by a knowledge of czarist history and 
that of the Manchus. His understanding of the 
totalitarian challenge will be deepened by his 
knowledge of Nazism and Fascism. The goals of 
the history teacher are not identical with those 
of the State Department, no matter how valid or 
cogent are the latter’s policies. While we dare 
not, if we are to survive, teach under the aspect 
of eternity, we must not shape the education of 
the young on diplomatic lines. 

Civil liberties, the welfare state, and the totali- 
tarian challenge are live topics. They present a 
special hazard to the teacher. The poet, William 
Carlos Williams, has described this pitfall color- 
fully when he writes, “History that should be a 
left hand to us, as of a violinist, we bind with 
prejudice, working it to suit our fears, as Chinese 
do their feet.” I am sure, were Mr. Williams 
writing these lines today, he would write, “as 
Chinese used to do their feet.” 


Tue STUDENT AS A LEARNER OF HISTORY 


Now to methodology. The crippling culprit of 
good social studies teaching is our exhausting 
addiction to the five-step lesson (optimistically* 
called “inductive development”). It is really no 
more than hearing recitations, in spite of the 
“thought question”® we inject now and then. 
The five-step lesson harks back to the now dis- 
carded notion of mental discipline with its facul- 
ties psychology, which is all right when the not to 
be pooh-poohed objective is laying the ground- 
work of textual content. But a steady diet of this 
kind of work ignores other important social stud- 

(Continued on page 329) 

‘“Optimistically” because, in practice, driven by the 
urge to cover ground, we call on the student with the 
correct answer, seldom pausing to “develop” the wrong 
one. 

* Usually, what parades as a “thought question” or 
“thought problem,” while it is beyond the level of sim- 
ple recall, goes no further than the exercise of associative 
powers, There is a difference between the question, “How 
did the Congress of Vienna advance the principles of 
legitimacy?” (a common type of “thought question”) and 
the problem, “Compare the work of the Congress of 
Vienna with that of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 
as to aims and results.” The teacher, not possessing a pat 
answer to the latter, is reduced (or raised?) to the status 
of a primus inter pares in a truly spontaneous discussion. 





Decision Making: The Heart of 
Social Studies Instruction 


Shirley H. Engle 








Y THEME is a very simple one. It is 

that, in teaching the social studies, we 

should emphasize decision making as 
against mere remembering. We should emphasize 
decision making at two levels: at the level of de- 
ciding what a group of descriptive data means, 
how these data may be summarized or generalized, 
what principles they suggest; and also decision 
making at the level of policy determination, 
which requires a synthesis of facts, principles, 
and values usually not all found on one side of 
any question. 

In order to make'my case, it is useful to draw 
certain distinctions between the social sciences 
and the social studies. The social sciences include 
all of the scholarly, investigative work of his- 
torians, political scientists, economists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, and sociologists, together 
with such parts of the work of biologists and 
geographers as relate primarily to human behay- 
ior. Closely related fields include philosophy, 
literature, linguistics, logistics, and statistics. The 
social studies, including the content of the text- 
books, courses of study, and whatever passes in 
the school for instruction in civic and social af- 
fairs, are based on the social sciences but they 
clearly involve always a selection of and distilla- 
tion from the social sciences—they encompass 
only a minor portion of the social sciences. 

Selectivity, therefore, is one of the features 
which distinguishes the social sciences from the 
social studies. To social science, knowledge is use- 
ful for its own sake; all knowledge is of equal 
worth; there is no concern for immediate useful- 
ness. To the social studies, a central consideration 
must always be that of determining what knowl- 
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edge is of most worth. If all of the knowledge of 
a field of study is to be boiled down into one 
textbook, what is to be emphasized? If all of the 
knowledge of the area is to be boiled down into 
one course of study, what is most important? 

There is a more basic distinction to. be drawn 
between the social sciences and the social studies 
than merely that of selectivity. The impelling 
purpose of the two is quite different. The orien- 
tation of the social scientist is that of research. 
The more scientific the social scientist, the more 
specialized becomes his interest, the more con- 
suming becomes his desire to know more and 
more about less and less, the less concern he 
shows for broad social problems. He is far more 
inclined to analyze, dissect, and proliferate than 
to unite, synthesize, and apply. His absorbing 
interest is to push back the frontier of dependa- 
ble knowledge in some limited sector of the so- 
cial scene. -- 

In marked contrast to the meticulous research 
orientation of the social sciences, the social stud- 
ies are centrally concerned with the education of 
citizens. The mark of the good citizen is the 
quality of décisions which he reaches on public 
and private matters of social concern. The social 
sciences contribute to the process of decision 
making by supplying reliable facts and princi- 
ples upon which to base decisions—they do not 
supply the decisions ready made. The facts are 
there for all to see but they do not tell us what to 
do. Decision making requires more than mere 
knowledge of facts and principles; it requires a 
weighing in the balance, a synthesizing of all 
available information and values. The problems 
about which citizens must reach decisions are 
never confronted piecemeal, the facts are seldom 
clearly all on one side, and values, too, must be 
taken into consideration. A social problem re- 
quires that the citizen put together, from many 
sources, information and values which the social 
sciences treat in relative isolation. Thus in the 
social studies the prevailing motive is synthesis 
rather than analysis. The social studies begin 
where the social sciences end. Facts and princi- 
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ples which are the ends in view in the social sci- 
ences are merely a means to a further end in the 
social studies. The goal of the social studies lies 
not merely in information but in the character of 
people. The goal is the good citizen. 

A good citizen has many facts at his command, 
but more, he has arrived at some tenable conclu- 
sions about public and social affairs. He has 
achieved a store of sound and socially responsi- 
ble beliefs and convictions. His beliefs and con- 
victions are sound and responsible because he has 
had the opportunity to test them against facts and 
values. In the process of testing his ideas he has 
greatly increased his fund of factual information 
and he has become increasingly skillful at intel- 
ligent decision making. The development in the 
mind of students of such a synthesis of facts and 
values, together with the development of skill 
in making decisions in the light of numerous and 
sometimes contrary facts and values, is the special 
forte of the social studies. 

If the purpose of the social studies is to be 
education for citizenship, if its primary concern 
is to be the quality of the beliefs and convictions 
which students come to hold on public questions, 


and if we are to be concerned with the develop- 


ment of skill at decision making, then there are 
some things which it becomes imperative that we 
do in teaching the social studies. I would like to 
develop briefly some of these imperatives. 

We must abandon our use of what I shall call 
the ground-covering technique, and with it the 
wholly mistaken notion that to commit informa- 
tion to memory is the same as to gain knowledge. 
By ground covering I mean the all too familiar 
technique of learning and holding in memory, 
enforced by drill, large amounts of more or less 
isolated descriptive material without pausing in 
any way, at any time, to speculate as to the mean- 
ing or significance of the material, or to consider 
its relevance and bearing to any general idea, or 
to consider its applicability to any problem or 
issue past or present. Even when such material is 
interesting, and it sometimes is, merely to cover 
it in this uncritical, matter-of-fact fashion robs 
the material of its potential for accurate concept 
formation or generalization which will be useful 
to students in understanding events and condi- 
tions in other times and places in which like data 
appear. Simply reading and remembering the 
stories about Indians in our history, no matter 
how many times repeated, has never insured the 
development of accurate concepts about Indians 
or correct generalizations about the relationships 
between people of divergent cultures and histor- 


ies. Or, if in our haste to cover ground, we refuse 
to deal contemplatively and critically with the 
material we are covering, the student may gen- 
eralize haphazardly and may, without our help, 
arrive at totally erroneous conclusions. Thus, it 
may be said with good reason that the study of 
Indians frequently does more harm than good, 
teaching more untruth than truth. 

The ground-covering fetish is based on the 
false notion that remembering is all there is to 
knowing or the equally false notion that one 
must be well drilled in the facts before he can 
begin to think. M. I. Finley, noted British his- 
torian, says about ground covering that “a mere 
telling of individual events in sequence, no mat- 
ter how accurately done, is just that and nothing 
else. Such knowledge is meaningless, its mere 
accumulation a waste of time. Instead, knowledge 
must lead to understanding. In the field of his- 
tory this means trying to grasp general ideas 
about human events. The problem is to move 
from particular events to the universal; from the 
concrete events to the underlying patterns and 
generalities.” 

Equally fallacious is the background theory of 
learning, or the notion that we must hold the 
facts in memory before we are ready to draw 
conclusions from them or to think about their 
meaning. This theory is at considerable variance 
with recognized scientific method and the ways in 
which careful thinkers approach an intellectual 
problem. The thinker or scientist frequently en- 
gages in speculation or theorizing about possible 
relationships, from which he deduces tests or pos- 
sible facts which, if observable, verify his theory. 
(Some of the great break-throughs in knowledge 
have come about in this way.) To say that a 
thinker must know all that he needs to know, let 
alone hold all this in memory, before engaging in 
thought is to completely hog-tie his intellectual 
development. And there is no valid reason in 
this respect for differentiating between a student 
trying to understand Indians and an Einstein 
speculating about the meaning of space. 

What happens in our classrooms from too strict 
an adherence to ground covering is that the num- 
ber of facts committed to memory is reduced to a 
relatively small number. These are the so-called 
basic facts which we learn, and just as promptly 
forget, over and over again. Thus ground cover- 
ing actually works to reduce and restrict the 
quantity of factual information treated in our 
classes. What is needed instead is a vast multipli- 
cation of the quantity of factual material with 
which students are asked to deal in the context of 
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reaching a reasoned conclusion about some in- 
tellectual problem. Such an enrichment of fac- 
tual background will come about when we turn 
from our preoccupation with remembering to a 
more fruitful concern for drawing conclusions 
from facts or for testing our speculations and 
ideas about human events with all of the relevant 
data we are able to collect. 

For ground covering, or remembering, we 
should substitute decision making, which is re- 
flective, speculative, thought provoking, and ori- 
ented to the process of reaching conclusions. My 
thesis is simply this, decision making should 
afford the structure around which social studies 
instruction should be organized. The central 
importance of decision making in the social 
studies has been cited earlier. The point here is 
that students are not likely to learn to reach bet- 
ter decisions, that is, grounded and reasoned de- 
cisions, except as they receive guided and criti- 
cally oriented exercise in the decision-making 
process. 

Decision-making opportunities in the social 
studies classroom may run the entire gamut of 
difficulty, from very simple situations which take 
the form merely of posing questions for class 
consideration which require some thought and a 
synthesis of information supplied in a single 
descriptive paragraph to very complex social 
problems involving questions of public policy or 


individual behavior. Thus, in studying the Plains. 


Indians in the post-Civil-war period a low level 
decision could be required by asking which of 
the following sentences accurately, or most ac- 
curately, summarizes the difficulty continually ex- 
perienced in Indian affairs: (1) The Indians were 
treated by the settlers as trespassers on land 
which they (the Indians) had inhabited and 
claimed as their own for centuries; (2) The 
Plains Indians were wanderers who knew no fixed 
abodes and recognized no exclusive right of any- 
one to own the land; (3) Renegade Indians and 
white outlaws were at the seat of Indian trouble 
(this is the Hollywood version of Indian affairs); 
(4) The handling of Indian affairs by the United 
States government was characterized by wanton 
disregard of Indian rights, by treachery, and by 
broken promises; or (5) The different manner of 
using the land by the Indians and the whites 
made agreement between the two impossible. At 
a higher level of difficulty a decision would be 
required if one asked, “Do-you think General 
George Crook dealt fairly with the Shoshone 
chief, Washakie, during the military campaigns 
to pacify the Plains Indians? What are your 


grounds?” Or at a still higher level of complexity, 
there is the question of what should be the policy 
of the United States toward Indians who contest 
the sovereignity of the United States. 

Some decisions involve essentially matters of 
fact. For example, suppose we are reading about 
the building of the transcontinental railroads in 
the 1870's, 1880's, and 18go’s and how the gov- 
ernment gave large grants of land and money to 
the railroad companies to encourage them to 
build the railroads. We read further that subse- 
quently the railroads, or most of them, went into 
bankruptcy but also that following their con- 
struction the country experienced a great ex- 
pansion of agricultural and industrial wealth 
whereby our exports of wheat and corn multi- 
plied tenfold in go years, and in the same period 
the value of our manufacturers’ products in- 
creased 200 percent, 180 new factories were being 
built in Philadelphia alone. We have these and 
many other facts. But the decision rests in con- 
cluding what these facts mean. What do they all 
add up to? Which of the following generaliza- 
tions accurately stimmarize these facts? Govern- 
ment subsidization of key industries brings a vast 
multiplication of other industries under private 
ownership; private investors will not take the 
extraordinary risk necessary to start a really new 
industrial development; one industrial develop- 
ment inevitably leads to other industrial develop- 
ments; industry in which the government inter- 
feres is always inefficient and will fail in the end; 
private industry can never be expected to provide 
the transportation facilities needed for an ex- 
panding economy; government participation in 
industry tends to dry up the growth of private 
industry; industry resulting from government 
spending is uneconomical and is doomed to fail 
in the end; if the government had foregone the 
tax money used to aid the railroads, private in- 
dividuals would have had money which they 
would have invested in the railroads. Clearly, the 
making of decisions among the alternatives listed 
above is essentially a matter of sorting out and 
applying facts until a conclusion is reached which 
honestly and accurately summarizes all facts 
that are relevant to the problem. 

Other decisions, perhaps we should say most 
decisions, involve values as well as facts. Thus, in 
dealing with the issue of which of two proposed 
solutions to the problems of farm surpluses is 
best, one may conclude, factually, that govern- 
ment support of farm prices leads inevitably to 
inefficiency in agriculture and to unnecessarily 
high cost for food and fibre which the farm pro- 
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duces. This much is a factual conclusion. But 
this does not necessarily get us out of the woods, 
for one might still prefer government-supported 
agriculture to an unregulated agriculture because 
he feared the control of large agricultural corpo- 
rations (which will almost inevitably follow the 
removal of governmental restrictions—another 
factual generalization) more than he fears gov- 
ernmental controls. The latter decision is a value 
judgment, though one fraught, as are all value 
decisions, with still further implications which 
could be grounded factually. For instance, in a 
hierarchy of values, the greatest degree of indi- 
vidual freedom may be the value sought or agreed 
upon by all involved in the decision. From this 
premise a factual investigation could be con- 
ducted of the relationship between government 
regulation and individual freedom on the one 
hand and between corporate control and individ- 
ual freedom on the other. Thus, though the de- 
cision as to value is not in this way resolved, the 
exact issue over values is clarified by such a fac- 
tual investigation of the alternatives. 

If decision making is to be the focus of social 
studies instruction, we will need to introduce 
vastly larger quantities of factual information 
into our classrooms. Drill to the point of mem- 
ory on a few basic facts will never suffice. The 
superficial coverage of one textbook will never be 
enough. The very moment that a conclusion, such 
as any of those suggested above, is reached tenta- 
tively, the natural demand is for more facts with 
which to test the conclusion. This means almost 
surely the introduction of large quantities of 
supplementary materials, with far too much con- 
tent to be committed to memory. It means a re- 
versal in the usual attitude on reading habits 
whereby students will be expected to read larger 
quantities of materials, to read them more rapid- 
ly, and to read them for purposes of getting gen- 
eral ideas or of locating relevant information 
rather than to read small quantities of material, 
slowly and laboriously, a few pages each day, for 
purposes of committing the material to memory. 
It may mean in the end the abandonment of text- 
books and the substitution of numerous, more 
substantive, more informative, and more exciting 
books and other materials. 

If the quality of decision making is to be the 
primary concern of social studies instruction, we 
must take steps to up-grade the quality of intel- 
lectual activity in the social studies classroom. 
Research is demonstrating the disquieting preva- 
lence in many social studies classrooms of what is 
generously labeled shoddy thinking procedures. 


In fact, social studies classrooms seem to exhibit a 
quality of logic far below that exhibited in class- 
rooms in which science, mathematics, or even 
English is being taught. Admitting the greater 
difficulty of our content, this is still something 
about which we cannot be complacent. Among 
the common errors in logic easily observed in so- 
cial studies instruction is the acceptance of an 
assertion as if it were a fact, the confusing of fact 
with opinion, the validation of the truth of some- 
thing on authority, the acceptance of a merely 
plausible explanation for a sufficient explanation, 
the failure to agree on the meaning of key words 
(frequently value laden) before engaging in an 
argument in which the meaning of the word is 
essential as, for instance, to argue over whether 
the first Roosevelt was a good or a strong Presi- 
dent without first agreeing on a common mean- 
ing for “good” and for “strong,” and the con- 
fusing of questions which must be referred to 
facts for an answer and those which defer to val- 
ues for an answer. The persistent practice in our 
classrooms of errors in logic of the kind men- 
tioned can lead only to intellectual confusion and 
irresponsibility. If we are really concerned with 
effective citizenship, we must not only provide 
the opportunity for decision making but we must 
see to it that decisions are made in keeping with 
well known rules of science and logic and that 
students get practice in making such decisions. 
Lastly, if responsible decision making is the 
end of social studies instruction, we must recog- 
nize values formation as a central concern of so- 
cial studies instruction. Real life decisions are 
ultimately value decisions. To leave a student 
unaware of the value assumptions in his decision 
or to leave him untrained in dealing with value 
questions is literally to lead an innocent lamb to 
the slaughter. Such a student could, and he fre- 
quently does, return to our fold and say, “But 
you didn’t tell me it was this way.” Or he may 
quickly sink into cynicism or misbelief. The ques- 
tion of what values he should hold probably 
cannot be settled in the classroom, but values can 
be dealt with intelligently in the classroom. The 
nature of the values which people hold can be 
made explicit, the issues over values can be clari- 
fied, and the ends to which holding to a particu- 
lar value will lead can be established factually to 
some extent. For instance, it is possible to predict 
with some accuracy the factual results of valuing 
segregation over integration in the United States 
with respect to such matters as economic produc- 
tivity of the American people, the respect with 
(Concluded on page 306) 





A National Social Studies 
Curriculum? 


Allan A. ici 








O WORLD history teachers desire help 
from a national organization in prepar- 
ing teaching units and in securing teach- 

ing materials? Should a national organization sug- 
gest a social studies curriculum which districts 
or schools could adopt if desired? Whether or 
not a national organization should take such 
leadership was one area of study in a survey of 
California world history teachers; responses from 
the West Coast may hold implications for teach- 
ers in other areas as well. 

Rationale for the investigation was based on 
viewpoints expressed at the Conference on Policy 
and Strategy for Strengthening the Curriculum 
of the American Public Schools held on the 
Stanford University campus, Stanford, Califor- 
nia in January, 1959. Some conference members 
held the belief that today’s schools must be more 
concerned with national problems; that some 
common values and common understandings 
must be developed to bind our people together; 
that the mobility of our present population 
makes it mandatory that we move toward a more 
common degree of uniformity in the schools; 
that since we live in a highly complex society 
the competencies of a voter in one state must be 
similar to those in another; and that our society 
as a whole as well as educators as a professional 
group must take leadership in outlining our 
national goals in terms of a national secondary 
school curriculum. 

The Conference convened largely because of 
the convictions expressed by Dr. Paul Hanna 
of Stanford in the September 1958 issue of The 
Nation’s Schools. Dr. Hanna proposed that a 
National Curriculum Center (or Centers) be 
established in order continuously to re-examine 
contemporary changes in “human thought and 
achievement and to identify generalizations that 
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must be incorporated into the national curricu- 
lum design.”? 

In the California world history study it was 
reasoned that if such national action were forth- 
coming world history teachers, and all educators 
whose life-blood is the secondary school curricu- 
lum, would naturally be concerned with possible 
curricular revisions. If further developments in 
establishing a national curriculum should occur, 
the reactions of public school teachers would he 
vital to pursuing an on-going national program. 

For purposes of the study, California was di- 
vided into geographical regions and question- 
naires were sent to the same proportion of teach- 
ers in each region as there were world history 
students enrolled. One question asked: 

What is your reaction to a body such as the National 
Council for the Social Studies, for example, creating a 
national course of study for world history from which 
teachers could draw resource materials, teaching units, 
and other ideas for classroom use? 


The California sample replied as follows: In 
favor, 75 percent; Not in favor, 5 percent; No 
opinion, 20 percent. 

A second question was directed specifically to- 
ward the value in developing a national second- 
ary social studies curriculum: 

Currently, in view of the tremendous range of cur- 
ticular offerings throughout the country, a growing 
amount of attention is developing to investigate the 
merits of a national secondary social studies curriculum 
from which local districts could draw if they so desired. 
What is your reaction to this? 


World history teachers in California responded 
in this way: In favor, 62 percent; Not in favor; 
13 percent; No opinion, 25, percent. 

Comments from teachers who favored receiv- 
ing national help included these statements: 
“Such help is better than what we're now get- 
ting”; “There is a strong need for some kind 
of centralized direction”; “Such help would 
strengthen the entire secondary curriculum by 


*Paul R. Hanna. “Design for a National Curriculum.” 
The Nation’s Schools 62: 54-56; September 1958. 
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giving it positive direction and purpose.” Those 
opposed to help from national organizations be- 
lieved there was already too much “dictation” 
from outside sources. 

Why should teachers desire such assistance? 
Perhaps the above percentages are partially the 
result of contemporary pressures which are now 
in force against the teaching profession as a 
whole. Teachers need a rationale for their class- 
room activities and for the content and direction 
of the courses which they teach. Many are fully 
aware why they teach as they do and often ex- 
press such conceptualizations to fellow social 
studies teachers; however, they may be unable or 
hesitant to communicate these rationalizations to 
parents and administrators. Lacking the willing- 
ness to speak positively about issues which séem 
in the face of national educational criticisms to 
mirror some of the very charges made, they will- 
ingly turn to an outside agency for assistance. It 
is sometimes easier to say, “the course of study di- 
rects us this way,” or “a national organization 
has made extensive surveys and finds this particu- 
lar approach to be one of the best.” 

This is not to suggest a professional weakness 
on the part of any teachers, but rather to point 
out the lack of a sound rationale for engaging in 
the multitude of activities which encompass the 


social studies. Teachers of history and other so- 
cial studies are beset with a variety of suggestions 
for teaching skills, attitudes, and understandings. 
It is no wonder that they take shelter while draw- 
ing a needed breath; this is only to their credit. 
Suggestions in the form of content and methodol- 
ogy would be welcome from an organization 
whose specific interest was the social studies; 
these would serve to stimulate the teacher as well 
as provide the needed rationale for course or- 
ganization and direction. 

The writer realizes that responses from a strati- 
fied sampling of 100 California world history 
teachers offers no conclusive proof either of ac- 
tual intentions or of desirable practices. The re- 
sponses of 75 percent and 62 percent appear to 
indicate, however, that many of the teachers 
sampled desired national leadership in the prep- 
aration of world history courses of study and re- 
source units, as well as leadership in examining 
the merits of a national social studies curriculum. 

Is it possible that teachers in other states hold 
similar views, or that teachers in other secondary 
curricular areas share corresponding positions 
relating to their particular areas of specialization? 
In what direction and to what extent should sec- 
ondary curriculums be reassessed in terms of 
1960 criteria? 
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which America is held abroad, the effect on the 
efficiency of our educational system, the genetic 
mixing of the races, etc. Thus, it becomes possible 
to engage in some appraisal of the value in terms 
of other values held, as, for instance, world peace, 
Christian brotherhood, economic security and 
well being, national unity, the right to choose 
one’s own friends, etc. We can compare and ap- 
praise value, to some extent, in an extended 
hierarchy of values from lower value, such as a 
preference for having one’s hair cut in a segre- 
gated barber shop, to higher values, such as the 
belief that all men should be treated with equal 
respect. 

To duck the question of values is to cut the 
heart out of decision making. The basic social 
problem of America today is a problem of value. 
In simple terms the problem may be stated as to 
whether we value more the survival of a free 
America which will require sacrifice for educa- 
tion, for materials of defense, etc., or whether 
we value more our right as individuals to spend 
our resources on extra fins for our cars and for 


all the other gadgets of conspicuous consump- 
tions. It is not impossible to predict the outcome 
of hewing to either choice. It is not at all certain 
that our students are being prepared to make 
the right decision and to make it in time. 

My thesis has been a very simple one. It is 
that quality decision making should be the cen- 
tral concern of social studies instruction. I could 
cite many renowned people as having essentially 
supported the position I have here tried to state. 
Among the ancients these would include Socra- 
tes, Plato, and Thucydides, the father of objec- 
tive history. These would include the great mod- 
ern philosopher Alfred North Whitehead and 
such modern critics as the economist Peter Druck- 
er and President Robert F. Goheen of Prince- 
ton. But to quote these would continue the dis- 
cussion overlong, as I suspect I may have done 
already. So may I quote instead a simple state- 
ment from the noted modern scientist Hans 
Selye, who has said that “facts from which no 
conclusions can be drawn are hardly worth 
knowing.” 





Using Source Material with Children 
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HE USE of original sources in the teach- 
ing of American history has had, to say the 
least, a rather stormy past. Some have seen 
it as a veritable panacea—a cure-all for all of the 
educational ills of the times. Others have roundly 
condemned the technique as narrow, arid, and 


vague. 
In any event, the use of sources with children 

below the senior high school level seems to have 

been at best neglected, and at worst, totally ig- 

nored even by those who favor the technique. 

Before we wonder why, it might be wise to think 

a little about the possible uses of original source 

material at any age level. Keohane pulls them 

together for us very effectively, I think.? Check 

this list for any additions or deletions you might 

want to make. 
1. Inspirational 

“Making history live’—giving it warmth, color, and 

the flavor of the times 

. Reinforcing knowledge about important 
events, laws, institutions, and problems 

. Gaining firsthand knowledge of significant docu- 
ments 

. Developing habits of critical reading and thinking 

5. Gaining familiarity with some creative ideas in 
U.S. history through analysis of some classic state- 
ments of American social thought. 


2 


persons, 


As one who has taught in the intermediate ele- 
mentary grades, junior high school and senior 
high school, it seems to me that these “objec- 
tives” are both valid and, at lea#t to some degree, 
achievabie at each of these levels. If so, can rela- 
tively young children use original source mate- 
rial to aid in the achievement of these objectives? 
If you've given a positive answer to this question 
(as, of course, I have) you'll have to face up im- 
mediately to certain harsh realities: 


1. Usable sources are hard to find—and it takes time 
to locate, browse and extract. 


2. If poorly chosen, original sources can be deader than 
the deadest text. 

g. Sources do not always fit the vocabulary level 
deemed appropriate for grade by the writers of the 
basal readers. 


The first objection can be overcome by dili- 
gence, persistence, and perhaps to some extent, 
by the brief bibliography which follows this arti- 
cle. Dealing with the second is somewhat more 
difficult. Overcoming it depends largely upon 
each teacher's understanding of both his students 
and his subject. The third can be, at least par- 
tially, ignored. 

Perhaps, then, this is the time to examine 
some sources which I have used effectively with 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade children. 

These are excerpts from a letter written by 
Lewis B. Williams of Orange, Virginia, to his 
sister, Miss Lucy P. Williams of Richmond, on 
July 12, 1836. It concerns an unusual slave called 


Polly. 


. On last Monday week, I had to whip Polly for 
her impudence to me, since which she has continued in 
a pet, not treating myself or any of the family with the 
slightest respect, and continually telling me that she did 
not wish to stay with me as she could not please me and 
alleging that she was willing to be sold, in fact anxious 
even to the Southern traders... . e 

. . . She has been now for eight days in a continual 
ill humor, speaking roughly and rudely to every member 
of the family and continually throwing it in my teeth, 
that she could not please me, ever since and altho’ I told 
her that she should never be sold, as long as I was able 
to keep her, provided she would behave herself and that 
I would sell her, if she did not, she still tells me that she 
is perfectly willing to go and that she cares not about 
staying with me. Upon this I have informed her that she 
must make up her mind, take her choice to be in a 
good humor and behave herself or be sold and I am re- 
solved that one or the other must be done. I regret it 
very much, but there must be one master in a family or 
there can be no peace. I told her that I did not wish to 
sell her, and particularly to separate her from her hus- 
band, father, mother, and brother, that I was opposed to 
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it except in case of necessity and that she could take her 
choice, She still persists in saying that she is willing to be 
sold and that she cannot please me and that she had as 
soon be sold to the negro traders as to anyone else, and 
I am satisfied that I will have to sell her in the course 
of the week. ... 

This seems to me to be a most devastating chal- 
lenge to a stereotyped concept of the master-to- 
slave relationship. Here is an impudent Polly, 
literally sassing her master and the rest of the 
family, and, what’s more (temporarily, at least), 
getting away with it. Students might be asked to 
dwell a little on the lines, “I regret it very much, 
but there must be one master in a family or there 
can be no peace.” Children can be asked such 
questions as: What kind of a person was Polly? 
Why didn’t Lewis Williams simply sell her im- 
mediately? Why was he so concerned? What was 
Polly’s “status” or “position” in the Williams 
family? Do you suppose all slaves owned by the 
Williams were thought of in the same way? Who 
were the “Negro traders”? Was Polly treated dif- 
ferently from other slaves? 


Obviously, this material cannot be used in iso- 
lation. Its value depends entirely on what pre- 
ceded its use and what will follow it. This source 
can be used most effectively to challenge, to 
raise questions, and to encourage further study. 

Prospective settlers in Jamestown were given 
advice concerning what equipment was necessary 
for survival in the New World. Excerpts from a 
document published in 1622 appear below. 

Most of us who teach American history are 
concerned with helping children develop an un- 
derstanding of the bitter realities of life in the 
colonies during these trying times. Intelligent use 
of this document, it seems to me, can contribute 
a great deal towards developing that understand- 
ing. A comparison, for example, of the household 
implements brought here “for a family of six”’ 
with the implements found in the children’s own 
kitchens would certainly be revealing. A com- 
parison of the diets of these early settlers with 
the diets of contemporary Americans would be 
equally revealing. Teachers might, before using 





Apparell. 


One Monmouth Cap ' 


Three shirts 
One waist-coate 
One Suite of Frize 
Apparell One suite of cloth 
for Three paire of Irish stockings 
one Foure paire of shooes 
man One paire of garters 
One paire of sheets 
One Rug for a bed 


men, to be filled with straw 
One coarse Rug at Sea for two men 


Victuall. 


Eight bushels of Meale 
Two bushels of pease 
Two bushels of Oatemeale 
One gallon of Aquavite 
One gallon of Oyle 

Two gallons of Vinegar 


For a 
whole 
yeare 

or 
one man 


Armes. 


One Armour, Compleat, light 


Musket bore 
One sword 
One belt 
One bandaleere 
Twenty pound of powder 





Five ells coarse canvas, to make a bed at Sea for two 


One long Peece, five foot or five and a halfe, neere of 6 


Sixty pound of shot or lead, Pistoll and Goose shot 


Tooles. 

Five broad howes 

Five narrow howes 

Two broad Axes 

Five felling Axes 
For a Two steele hand sawes 
family Two two-hand sawes 
of 6 One whip-saw 
persons Two hammers 

Three shovels 

Two spades 

Two augers 

Sixe chissels 

Two percers stocked 

Three gimlets 

Two hatchets 

Two hand bills 

One grindstone 

Nailes of all sorts 

Two pickaxes 


Household Implements 
One Iron Pot 
One kettle 
One large frying pan 
One gridiron 
Two skillets 
One spit 
Platters, dishes, 
spoones of wood 


Fora 
family 


persons 
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the document, ask children to make a list of 
things they thought would be absolutely essential 
for survival if they were to make a similar voy- 
age. These lists could then be compared with 
the document. ‘ 

The settlement of the West was often encour- 
aged by posters like this one, distributed in 1867. 


Farms and Homes in Kansas 
EMIGRANTS 
Look to Your 
INTEREST 
Farms at $3. Per Acre! 
And Not a Foot of Waste Land. 

And on Purchase No Portion of the Principal Required!! 
LANDS NOT TAXABLE FOR SIX YEARS! 
FARMING LANDS IN 
EASTERN KANSAS 


The Central Branch 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
Offer For Sale Their Lands in the Celebrated 
KICKAPOO INDIAN RESERVATION 
152,417 acres 
Schools and Churches 


This was certainly a vivid, dramatic chapter in 
our history. Intelligent use of this poster may 
raise such questions as these: ‘““Why did so many 
people move west?” “Was it mostly a matter of 
adventure (as many of our TV oriented children 
must believe) or were there other motivating fac- 
tors?” “Why did this poster attract settlers?” 
“How could the Union Pacific Railroad sell lands 
in the Kickapoo Indian reservation?” 

The sinking of the Titanic was, of course, 
widely reported in the newspapers of that period. 
This was a portion of the front page of the New 
York Evening Sun for Monday, April 15, 1912. 


THE EVENING SUN 
New York, Monday, April 15, 1912 
ALL SAVED FROM TITANIC AFTER COLLISION 
Rescue by Carpathia and Parisian: 
Liner is Being Towed to Halifax 
After Smashing Into An Iceberg 


On Tuesday, April 16, this headline appeared 
in The New York Times: 


TITANIC SINKS FOUR HOURS AFTER 
HITTING ICEBERG, 
866 RESCUED BY CARPATHIA, PROBABLY 
1250 PERISH 
ISMAY SAFE, MRS. ASTOR MAYBE, 
NOTED NAMES MISSING 


These contrasting headlines can serve as a 
dramatic introduction to a study of the responsi- 
bility of the newspaper as an organ of communi- 
cation. They may lead children into a discussion 


of such questions as: Why did the Times wait 
until Tuesday before it published its account of 
the sinking? What is the responsibility of a 
newspaper? How can we judge the accuracy and 
reliability of newspapers? 

The sources used in this article were chosen 
because of their unusually challenging, thought 
provoking, and dramatic nature. There are, of 
course, many similar items tucked away in seldom 
used corners of most libraries. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing bibliography will give the reader a start 
toward beginning his own collection of original 
source material. 
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The reader may also wish to investigate the 
following:: - 


(a) The Century Gazette. This is a new monthly pub- 
lication which will feature reprints from news- 
papers of a century ago. Available at Department 
S, Old Mill, Morrison, Illinois. 

(b) The various publications of The New York Times 
Schools Service. Write School Service, The New 
York Times, New York 36, New York, for further 
information. 





Ate High School Social Studies 
Teachers Adequately Prepared 


Vernon C. Pohlmann and Frederick L. Wellman 








UCH of the criticism of contemporary 
American education seems to be di- 
rected at the inadequate instruction in 

the “three R’s” and in the lack of courses in 
mathematics and the physical sciences. Colleges 
and universities are beginning to raise admission 
standards in the use of oral and written language 
to sharply higher levels. Little has been said and 
still less done, however, about the proficiency of 
students in the social sciences. It shall be the 
purpose of this article to point out definite evi- 
dence indicating a significant manner in which 
high school students are being short-changed in 
their social studies instruction by inadequately 
prepared teachers. 

The tendency to use inadequately prepared 
teachers in social studies classes seems to be a 
fairly common practice. Unfortunately, compara- 
ble studies of this issue for the various states 
seem unavailable or nonexistent; therefore, this 
article relies primarily on recent studies in Il- 
linois and Kansas as documented below. On the 
basis of existing evidence, however, there is rea- 
son to believe that the findings of this article may 
well apply to most of the country. 

The first indication of the use of inadequately 
prepared teachers is seen in the high percentage 
of social studies teachers who tend to have their 
major preparation in some other field. An ad- 
mittedly old study, the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, reveals that social stud- 
ies is more frequently a minor teaching field than 
any other subject-matter field of preparation.’ 
More recently, Sare and Browning report that 
only 44.8 percent of the social studies teachers in 
Kansas secondary schools have an academic major 
in social science.? Another recent survey based on 
questionnaires completed by almost one-seventh 








Vernon C. Pohlmann is Associate Professor of So- 
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of the social science teachers of Illinois reveals 
that over one-fourth of them are majors in fields 
other than social science, especially physical edu- 
cation.’ Although this situation does not offer 
proof of the adequacy or inadequacy of these 
teachers in social studies, it suggests less interest 
and ability on the part of these teachers who are 
not in the field of their major preparation or 
training. 

In the second place, the teachers of social 
studies lack a broad education in the various 
disciplines which comprise the field of social 
studies, a broad education which is essential for 
teaching the typical high school courses. In the 
Wellman study, for example, the social studies 
teachers of Illinois report that 11.1 percent of 
them have no college credit in political science, 
21.3 percent no work in economics, 26.6 percent 
no work in sociology or anthropology, and 46.2 
percent no credit in geography. Unbelievable as 
it may seem 2.3 percent do not even have college 
credit in American history and 9.8 percent no 
European history. Over 42 percent have had not 
a single history course dealing with the tremen- 
dously significant areas of Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. Furthermore, in each of these areas 
except geography and other world history (non- 
European), equally large proportions of the 
teachers have credit for only one college course. 
While comparable recent data for the entire 
country seem to be unavailable, there is reason to 
believe that conditions are not generally better 
elsewhere. In fact, the Kansas study reveals defi- 
nitely less breadth of education in social science 


*William C. Bagley and Thomas Alexander. The 
Teacher of the Social Studies. Part XIV. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. p. 29. 

* Harold V. Sare and Wallace Browning. “Background 
and Academic Preparation of the Social Science Teachers 
in the High Schools of Kansas 1956-1957.” The Emporia 
State Research Studies 7: 25; December 1950. 

* Frederick L. Wellman. “Social Science Teachers in 
Illinois High Schools, Their Preparation anl Teaching 
Assignments.” Unpublished M.S. Dissertation at Illinois 
State Normal University, 1959. p. 42. 
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for the teachers of that state than in Illinois.* 

A broad education in several social sciences is 
essential for the high school teacher of social 
studies, and the lack of such training by a signifi- 
cant number of teachers is an indication of our 
failure to provide proper instruction in our 
schools today. The social sciences are so highly 
interrelated that one cannot understand, much 
less teach, one of the disciplines without some 
knowledge of each of the others. An analysis of 
contemporary institutions, as in many of the 
current general social studies courses, requires a 
good knowledge of their historical development 
and their relationship to other institutions which 
cut across economic, political, and social lines. 
Who can arouse an appreciation in youngsters of 
the importance of historical events, if he cannot 
bring them out in their proper geographical per- 
spective or analyze them in the light of the cul- 
ture of the people involved? Who can aid the 
student in understanding his community without 
the tools and knowledge of all social sciences? 
Just a few of these aspects of community under- 
standing include (1) the geography and ecology 
of community location and resources; (2) the 
economics of production, distribution, transpor- 
tation, exchange, and consumption; (3) the or- 
ganization and functioning of the government; 
(4) the racial and ethnic characteristics of the 
people; (5) the traditions, customs, norms, and 
methods of social control; (6) the dynamics of 
population change as seen in birth rates, death 
rates, and migration; (7) the class structure; and 
so on to cover the sum of life itself in all its in- 
tricate complexities. Just as a specialist in any 
branch of medicine must first of all be an M.D., 
so must a high school teacher of a specific social 
study have a broad education. Moreover, cur- 
rently popular courses in social problems and 
general social studies place the average teacher 
in the position of the general practitioner. 

A third indication of the inadequacy of a sig- 
nificant proportion of the high school social 
studies teachers is seen in their failure to meet 
state minimum requirements. The sample study 
in Illinois reveals that whereas 18 percent of the 
social studies teachers lack the required eight 
semester hours in American history, 36 percent 
fall short of the requirement in European his- 
tory, 41 percent in political science, 66 percent in 
economics, 68 percent in sociology, and 81 per- 
cent in geography.® 


*Sare and Browning, op. cit., p. 28. 
* Wellman, op. cit., p. 71. 


The figures certainly indicate that a large per- 
centage of the social science teachers do not have 
a broad and adequate background in the various 
areas of social science. Of course, one might justi- 
fiably object that these teachers do not necessar- 
ily have classes in the areas in which they are not 
prepared, but let us examine such a contention. 
As indicated above, we would insist on the value 
of a broad training for all social studies teachers 
regardless of the specific disciplines being taught. 
However, at the same time there is a significant 
tendency to assign the teachers to classes for 
which they do not have specific preparation. 
Over one-fourth of the teachers in Illinois in the 
study cited above fail to meet even the minimum 
state requirements for preparation in the specific 
courses they teach.* In addition, some teachers 
have no college credit for the social science course 
that they are teaching in the high school.’ 

As one would expect, the study of teachers in 
Illinois reveals that more teachers of American 
history meet the state requirements than in any 
other social study. Even at that, however, nearly 
13 percent of the American history teachers do 
not have at least 16 hours of history including 
eight hours in American history. Teachers of 
government or civics rank second to American 
history teachers with 22 percent inadequately 
prepared. followed by teachers of geography and 
world history with approximately 28 percent 
failing to meet minimum standards in each case. 
For sociology and economics teachers the figures 
are an amazing 33 and 35 percent, respectively, 
who fail to meet the minimum state requirements 
for the courses that they teach.*® 

Sare and Browning report that even fewer 
teachers of social studies in Kansas meet mini- 
mum state requirements for the specific courses 
they teach. Thus, approximately 21 percent of 
the teachers lack the minimum in American his- 
tory, 34 percent in world history, 73 percent in 
geography, 42 percent in government, and 36 
percent in economics.° 

Unfortunately there are no specific state norms 
in Illinois for teachers of various other social 
sciences such as “problems” or “general social 
science,” except for a vague 16 semester hours in 
social science. Since these courses involve an inte- 
gration of the various disciplines, it is reasonable 
to expect that the teacher should meet the mini- 


* Ibid., p. 93. 

"Ibid., p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 93-95. 

*Sare and Browning, op. cit., p. 43. 
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mum requirements in economics, political sci- 
ence, and sociology. Actually about three out of 
four of these teachers do not have the eight hours 
required by stated law for teachers in each sepa- 
rate field. Moreover, a number of these teachers 
are offering courses in problems or general so- 
cial science without themselves having a single 
semester hour of credit in one or more of the 
areas of political science, economics, or sociol- 
ogy.’° Surely these persons are not likely to com- 
mand wide knowledge relevant to these areas. 

One would expect that the improper assign- 
ment of teachers would occur only in small 
schools, where less qualified teachers would be 
hired, but such is not the case. In a significant 
number of instances in the larger schools teach- 
ers do not meet the minimum requirements. For 
example, over 30 percent of the teachers of gov- 
ernment in Illinois high schools with an enroli- 
ment of 1,000 or more lack the requisite eight 
hours of political science, whereas only 18 percent 
of the teachers in schools under 250 fall into the 
same category. Many other examples could be 
cited to illustrate the point that inadequately 
prepared teachers are to be found in both the 
small and large high schools.™* In like manner, 
many teachers with advanced degrees or consid- 
erable experience are reported as failing to meet 
the minimum state standards.” 

It appears that the athietic coaches who also 
teach social science are among the less adequately 
prepared teachers. This may indicate a tendency 
to hire coaches and then find some classes for 
them to teach. Whereas the median hours of 
academic preparation in social science for all 
teachers in the Illinois survey is 57, the figure for 
the coaches is 38 hours. Over one-fifth of the 
coaches have fewer than 27 hours in social sci- 
ence.* In every social science course except so- 
ciology a larger percentage of coaches fail to meet 
the requirements for the social science courses 
they teach than do other teachers. This situation 
is clearly revealed in Table I,** in which 227 social 
science teachers who were not athletic coaches 
are compared in this respect with 78 social science 
teachers who also served as coaches. The differ- 
ences are exceptionally large in geography (54.5 
percent vs. 11.8 percent), political science 41.2 
percent vs. 16.9 percent), American history (17.0 


*” Wellman, op. cit., p. 94- 
" Tbid., p. 102 and 104. 

" Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid., p. 110. 

* Ibid., p. 124. 


percent vs. 3.2 percent), and world history (50.0 
percent vs. 21.4 percent). 

Surely any teacher with a textbook can “teach” 
virtually any of the social studies—a sterile course 
of definitions, dates, facts, names, and places. 
But who can stir the imagination of youth, who 
can draw upon a broad background to present 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS FAILING TO MEET THE MINIMUM 
STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 
THEY TAUGHT IN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1956-57 








Non-Coaches Coaches 





Geography 11.8 54-5 
Political Science 16.9 41.2 
Economics $3-3 40.0 
Sociology 36.8 25.0 
American History 3-2 17.0 
World History 21.4 50.0 





meaningful analyses of social issues, who can 
make the past live again and relate it to the con- 
temporary struggles of man? Hardly the teacher 
with a limited background as revealed herein. 

Few social scientists will argue against the ef- 
forts to increase our knowledge of the physical 
world through the natural sciences; in fact, most 
of us would like to see much more rapid progress 
and more instruction in these areas. However, let 
us not overlook the pressing need for awareness 
of social forces and for teachers who can do the 
job—who can instill democratic ideals, who can 
develop awareness of propaganda, who can arouse 
interest in active social participation. Once again 
we insist that such attitudes can be developed 
only when the pupils respect the teacher, and 
they can respect him only if he is well qualified, 
particularly in the subject he is teaching. 

Effective September 1961, requirements for 
teachers of social studies in accredited Illinois 
high schools will be raised. This sets a require- 
ment of “24 semester hours in world history, 
United States history, government, economics, so- 
ciology, and geography.” One might prepare a 
very forceful argument to the effect that the new 
requirements are still relatively low. However, of 
comparable concern to educators is the value of 
having minimum state requirements, which are 
flagrantly violated as revealed in this study. Cer- 
tainly our children and the quality of our educa- 
tional system suffer from the use of inadequately 
prepared teachers. This situation is particularly 
disturbing in a field where there is no great 
shortage of well-qualified teachers. 





Anthropology Brings Human Nature 
into the Classroom 


Jack L. Ellison 








OR twelfth graders to embark on a serious 

study of the Eskimo and Iroquois of North 

America, the Samoans of the South Seas, 
the Aranda of Australia and the Todas of South- 
ern India may seem, at first glance, an odd way to 
spend the first semester of senior-year social 
studies when there is the “insistent present’ (to 
use Whitehead’s phrase) all around us. How, you 
might ask, can such a study illuminate the con- 
cerns of today’s young people? 

The number of students who elect this subject 
and the comments of our graduates in a wide 
range of colleges have convinced me of the value 
of such a course in cultural anthropology, a 
course on which I have been working over the 
past ten years. In the first place, the material is 
fascinating in and of itself; the societies studied 
are sufficiently different from what the students 
know to stimulate their interest and thinking. 
The fact that in many societies, for example, 
children live in the same house with go to 50 
relatives either in their mother’s or father’s line- 
age is not only different from what they are ac- 
customed to but also raises interesting questions 
about the role of the family as an institution in 
different societies. 

At the same time, by studying each society 
with some thoroughness, the people come alive 
and are not just a bundle of bizarre customs fit 
for New Yorker cartoons. Indeed, the knowledge 
of these customs, whether they be the elaborate 
give-aways of the Northwest Coast Indians or the 
coup-counting of the Plains Indians, and the 
recognition of the functional place of such cus- 
toms in the total way of life of a people have a 
considerable effect on the students’ acceptance 
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and understanding of customs and values differ- 
ent from their own. Such understanding—the en- 
joyment of these differences—has particular value 
both in great cities where the students will meet 
a variety of peoples and also in a world where 
societies with quite different customs are coming 
into closer and closer contact so that misunder- 
standings on the level of custom can endanger 
international understanding. 


Another great value of this material is that it 
is concerned with the most basic human relation- 
ships and institutions; parent-child relationships, 
the family, marriage, death, growing up, man 
and the unknown, man and the physical environ- 
ment, man’s relationship to other men. A cross- 
cultural study of societies which have developed 
outside the orbit of Western civilization enables 
the students to see how differently various socie- 
ties have structured these relationships and, at 
the same time, to observe the recurrent individ- 
ual and social needs which must be met. 

Take the area called “Growing Up.” It is fas- 
cinating to look at societies where, as Robert 
Redfield says, “What one man knows and be- 
lieves, all men know and believe.” Grandparents 
understand their grandchildren because the same 
skills and the same values are being taught. Pu- 
berty ceremonials, found so frequently in elab- 
orate form in these societies, tell the boy what he 
must adhere to so that the society will be strong 
and he will be assured that he is a man. Learning 
is closely related to doing, and doing is closely 
related to survival: an Eskimo boy is not con- 
fused as to why he must pay attention when les- 
sons in catching the walrus are being offered. 
These clarities of agreed-upon customs and val- 
ues present such a different picture from the com- 
plexities of choice our young people face that the 
contrast, along with the universal similarities of 
growing up, enables the students to talk about 
themselves in a more objective and useful way. 

With a variety of societies to draw upon, so- 
cieties so seemingly remote from ours, it is possi- 
ble in the discussions of how others face growing 
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up, marriage, and death, to talk about one’s own 
wonderings and feelings without appearing to do 
sO, an opportunity greatly desired by adolescents. 
It should not be hard to see how rich and mean- 
ingful discussion can grow out of such subject 
matter, provided that there is always new “ob- 
jective” material being introduced, and provided 
that the teacher respects the circumlocutions of 
the students. 


Another value of studying primitive societies 
grows out of the fact that their populations are, 
compared to ours, small in number and rela- 
tively homogeneous in custom and belief. One 
can, therefore, see the culture as a whole and ob- 
serve the inter-relationships among the various 
parts. A well-known example can be taken from 
a Plains Indian tribe, the Crow. Central to their 
way of life were the war-like exploits of the men; 
counting coup, leading a successful war party, 
untethering a horse from an enemy’s encamp- 
ment, stealing an enemy’s bow. In order to lead a 
successful war party, a man needs to have a Vi- 
sion, usually acquired by going to a solitary 
place, fasting, and physically mutilating himself. 
Thus a central aspect of their religious life is 
closely related to their military. Those who 
achieve these four deeds become chiefs who, in 
their Councils, give some direction to the tribe. 
Thus social organization or politics is added to 
the picture. To accomplish these deeds one must 
be skilled on horseback, possess physical courage 
and individual daring: and thus we arrive at the 
personality type most admired by the society and 
encouraged by the elders in the growing up of 
the young. 

One could demonstrate in many other ways the 
manner in which certain central themes appear 
in varied aspects or institutions of a society. Our 
modern urban society, on the other hand, has 
become more complex. Not only is economics a 
specialized field but the study of depressions is a 
specialization within the specialization. The 
growing ability of the students to become more 
sensitive to these inter-relationships leads them 
to look at the sub-cultures of their own society 
more holistically. 

“After all, it’s only human nature...” to 
have wars, to be greedy, to be competitive rather 
than cooperative, to be lazy; and “You can’t 
change human nature, you know.” These are as- 
sumptions which the material of cultural anthro- 
pology critically challenges. Just because the stu- 
dents come to observe such a broad panorama of 
ways of behaving, they come to recognize one of 


the most important concepts anthropology has to 
offer: that much which may seem to be “human 
nature” is only one’s accustomed way of thinking 
and behaving. There are societies, like the To- 
das, which live in peace with their neighbors, 
whereas other societies, like the Plains Indians, 
give great status to warlike pursuits. There are 
societies, like the Hopi and Zuni, who empha- 
size cooperation and underplay competition, 
whereas ainong the Dobu each man’s hand is 
against his neighbor. The most highly valued 
quality of an Indian chief is liberality with his 
possessions; the refrigerated caches of food of the 
Polar Eskimo are available to anyone who is 
hungry, even if “undeserving.” Thus man ap- 
pears as a more flexible being than the rigid hu- 
man nature school would lead us to believe. This 
is a very hopeful concept for young people whose 
idealism leads them to want to improve the 
world they live in. If culture is man-made (which 
it is), it can be altered by man. Man is the “crea- 
ture” and the “creator” of his culture. 


It has been my practice at the very beginning 
of each year to have the students check as 
“True,” “Probably True,” “False,” “Probably 
False,” a series of cliches on human nature and 
primitive societies. They are asked to do this very 
rapidly with the understanding that no one will 
rate them on the basis of their answers. By the 
end of the semester they are very hesitant to 
begin a statement with, “It is human nature to 

’ unless they can very precisely defend their 
position. I have found that a good mid-year ex- 
amination question is to ask the students to select 
one of the statements they made at the beginning 
of the year and to explain how they would change 
this statement and on the basis of what evi- 
dence. 

This does not, however, dispose of the subject 
of human nature for us. As Dr. Redfield states, 
“Man has a nature, widespread and persistent, 
that is obviously characteristic of his kind and 
notably different from the natures of other liv- 
ing things.” And he goes on to say “The nature 
of man is familiar, impressively unique and al- 
most indescribable.”* We discuss these and other 
different ideas of human nature, the inborn char- 
acteristics of man, his basic “urges,” the common 
experiences which all men have because of the 
infant’s more prolonged dependence on the adult 


* These quotations are from an article on “Human Na- 
ture” to appear in the next edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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community, the significance of man’s ability to 
reason and symbolize. This is an area where it is 
only too easy for students and teacher to lose 
their way, but such discussions are exciting and 
a challenge to those who like to think abstractly. 
Human nature, therefore, is sitting in on the 
discussions much of the time, with an enigmatic 
smile on her face. 


“Our Hero: A Study of the Ideal Male Type” 
is the somewhat facetious title of a written as- 
signment given after we have studied four or 
five societies.? The students are expected to de- 
scribe as best they can the personality charac- 
teristics of the ideal male in three of the societies 
(or two of the societies and either the Homeric 
hero, since they have been reading the Iliad in 
English, or an American subcultural hero). As 
they compare the aggressive, boasting, highly 
status-aware Haida chief with the passive, self- 
abnegating, highly ritual-aware Hopi chief or the 
physically agile, individualistic Crow chief with 
his mind filled with martial exploits, they become 
aware of the degree to which varying cultures 
admire quite opposite types of personality. The 
paper is also expected to include their findings 
about how the society encourages the boys and 
young men to strive toward this ideal. Each of 
the coveted positions carries its symbols whether 
they be totemic crests, eagle feathers, or Cadil- 
lacs. Some of these positions are wholly or par- 
tially ascribed, i.e. inherited; others are achieved, 
i.e. gained by the individual himself or with the 
help of others. Once in this position, certain 
types of behavior ate expected of the individual 
by the community. Walter Goldschmidt in an 
article named “Arete,” which the students read, 
summarizes these ideas in a very stimulating 
fashion. Two additional points which he makes 
and which very much interest the class are: (1) 
that in a society like those of the Plains Indians 
where the qualities necessary for the ideal are 
exceedingly demanding and require basic physi- 
cal skills, the society creates a secondary accepta- 
ble role for the men, that of berdache who do 
women’s work but better than women do it; (2) 
that though a relationship can usually be found 
between the economic needs of a society and its 
ideal type, yet highest status is very often gained 


* Of necessity, in a brief article there is oversimplifica- 
tion. Let it be said for those who are acquainted with an- 
thropological literature and who may raise a scholarly 
eyebrow, that in class we develop such topics as “Ideal 
Types” more fully than would appear here, though not 
sufficiently, perchance, to satisfy the most exacting. 


in ways which are economically wasteful. An 
example of the latter can be found among the 
Trobriand Islanders where yams are piled up in 
as great quantities as possible—to rot; at the 
same time good yam farming is encouraged in 
order to accumulate such a display, and the good 
farmer is essential to the society's economy. All 
these ideas, along with the examples from the 
students’ reading and their papers, lead to ab- 
sorbing discussions; and the relevance to their 
own society and sub-culture is understood—in 
part explicitly, and in part implicitly. Adoles- 
cents are often wondering about themselves in 
relation to the honored roles in their society. 
They often experiment with being different kinds 
of people just to see what it feels like. To repeat 
a point made earlier in this discussion, a new per- 
spective is gained by looking at one’s own society 
and oneself via seemingly remote, markedly dif- 
ferent societies. 


“Our Hero” is but one of a number of such 
written assignments which pull together in new 
and relevant combinations material which they 
have read. A paper on “Magic and Religion” 
gives many students a chance to explore with in- 
tense interest how different societies have insti- 
tutionalized customs to meet that most awesome 
of unknowns, death. Their investigations provide 
material for a number of discussion periods as to 
what magic and religion mean to these people, 
why magic has gradually disappeared from our 
society (though not as much as we sometimes 
think), whereas religion has continued to de- 
velop, becoming more abstract in its conceptions. 
A comparison of the manner in which the Eskimo 
and the Aranda face very harsh, though very 
different, physical environments, and of how the 
Eskimo actively tackle the situation with amaz- 
ing ingenuity while the Aranda turn to magic 
and religion, leads us into the whole relationship 
of man to his environment and to his attitudes 
toward nature. Such papers which come about 
every two weeks are useful in bringing together a 
body of factual material while at the same time 
stimulating thought about a new problem. For 
these papers the students often draw upon addi- 
tional reading such as Malinowski’s “Magic, Sci- 
ence and Religion,” or records from the album, 
Ways of Mankind such as Sticks and Stones, a 
study in religion, or Survival, a study of the 
Eskimo and his environment. 

These records produced under the direction of 
the anthropologist Walter Goldschmidt, provide 
one with generally excellent dramatizations of 
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different concepts which have'been developed in 
the field of anthropology. ‘Two books of readings 
have been published to accompany a study of 
these records, and these, too, are informative and 
provocative. However, these materials do not give 
to the students the rounded picture of a society 
which seems essential at the high school level. 
High school students gain the most, in my ex- 
perience, by starting with rather detailed de- 
scriptions and working into the ideas and cate- 
gories from there. That is why I use George 
Peter Murdock’s Our Primitive Contemporaries 
as a basic text. In chapters ranging from 20 to 
40 pages, Murdock gives an adequately full pic- 
ture of a wide variety of societies, geographically 
and in degree of complexity. I do not feel, how- 
ever, that this book can be used widely at the 
high school level; a search for other material is 
badly needed, material which perhaps does not 
assume the concurrent use of a theoretically or- 
iented text but which will bring theory and fact 
together. Excerpts from Chapter I of Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture, the Goldschmidt arti- 
cle on Arete, definitions and statements about 
culture culled from a variety of authorities, a 
two-period lecture on Redfield’s concept of the 
folk society—these are some of the ways by which 
I add theoretical concepts to the facts gained 
from Murdock. There are more and more use- 
ful movies, only some of which I am acquainted 
with, movies which are particularly helpful in 
studying culture change, a topic not so far men- 
tioned but of greatest importance. “The For- 
gotten Village” is one which deals with introduc- 
ing medicine into a village in Mexico; another 
with the same topic but taking place in Africa 
is ‘Daybreak in Udi.” Both are also beautiful in 
their photography. “Lobola” tells the story of an 
African making the transition from the tribe to 
the urban life of Johannesburg. ‘““Nanook of the 
North,” a Robert Flaherty classic, conveys bril- 
liantly the conditions under which the Eskimo 
live. A more recent and highly sensitive study of 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari desert in the south- 
ern part of Africa called “The Hunters” conveys 
in a remarkable fashion the patience and per- 
sistence, leavened with humor, required to pro- 
vide food for the tribal group. Ten years ago 
when I began this course, the available material 
seemed meager in terms of what was appropriate 
to and could be absorbed by twelfth graders. To- 
day I feel more sanguine. Lack of resources in 
books, records and movies should no longer be 
a major stumbling block to introducing such a 
course. 


A brief word is in order as to the work of the 
second semester because it builds on what has 
been covered in the first half of the year. After a 
two-week unit of papers and discussion built 
around excerpts from Whitehead’s seminal essay 
on “The Aims of Education,”’ we read Riesman’s 
The Lonely Crowd. The background in cultural 
anthropology is very valuable for an under- 
standing of the ideas Riesman provocatively pre- 
sents. Excerpts from a paper by Louis Wirth, 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life,” comes next; and 
his ideas are enormously enhanced by contrasting 
them with Redfield’s Folk Society. As a final unit, 
we have sometimes studied Africa south of the 
Sahara, where the background in tribal ways of 
life gained in the first semester adds depth to our 
treatment of Africa today. At other times, we 
have gone from the Wirth article into a more 
detailed study of urban life. Whether we have 
concentrated on the study of Africa or the city, 
the students individually, or in two’s or three’s, 
have selected a field project to be presented in 
the last two weeks of the semester in written 
form, oral report, panel discussion, photographic 
displays, tapes, or, in two instances, movies. The 
purpose of these projects is to get the students 
out of books and into the field, through inter- 
viewing, observing groups in action, taking pic- 
tures, and so forth. The topics dealt with include 
such varied subjects as the study of hard-to-reach 
youth groups, plans for urban renewal, and the 
subcultures of Puerto Ricans or Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. 


The values—and the fun—which comes from 
“embarking on a serious study of the Eskimo 

.” is, I hope evident. That everything does not 
work out as this brief description might indicate 
is best known by me. Topics which strike sparks 
one year may fall like pricked balloons another 
year. The possibilities of sinking in the quick- 
sand of such concepts as human nature and cul- 
ture are enormous. Yet I would like to spread 
the gospel and inspire others to experiment with 
such a course either at the eleventh- or twelfth- 
grade level. (The limitations of dealing with the 
more interesting abstractions caused me very 
early to switch the course from the ninth grade 
where I had originally placed it.) More and more 
teachers of the social studies have had courses in 
anthropology during their undergraduate years; 
many have found books like Patterns of Culture 
or Kluckhohn’s Mirror for Man or the extensive 
work ‘of Margaret Mead stimulating as part of 

(Concluded on page 328) 





BOSTON— 


Beantown, Home of the Sacred Cod, Hub of the Universe, 
Cradle of Liberty. Lighthearted, fickle, colorful, sombre, 
few cities can claim such versatile personality. 








conservative 
A queen in her own right, she represents 


countless images to the millions who have known her 
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is she quietly reigns among the world’s most romantic capitals. 
Bridging the old world and the new, Boston even now bears a 
strong resemblance to the past, synthesizing tradition 
with the spirit and character she instilled into 
a new continent and a new way of life. 
Yet a tribute to her cannot be confined to 
the city’s limits, for the ideals that reared her 
had their beginning some miles south — 
in Plymouth Colony, and extended themselves, 
along with Boston’s rich color and 
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history, throughout the state. 
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Acorn Street on Boston’s Beacon Hill, 
— one of the most picturesque sections of 
the city. Much of its architecture is charac- 
teristic of that in many parts of Europe. 











The Infancy of a Country... 


was nourished by the promise in unexploited land. 
Swept by sea and wind, the dunes of Provincetown stood 
in lonely grandeur on the fringes of a vast continent. 
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Today, recreated Plimoth Plantation portrays the life of the 
Pilgrims in their first home. Formalizing their colony under 
the Mayflower Compact, the settlers sowed the democratic 


principles that were to set a precedent for the whole nation. 


Plymouth colonists later settled another coastal 
town, New Bedford. It was the first port to fly 
the American flag on one of its ships. After the 
Revolution it expanded its whaling industry until 


it became the whaling capital of the world. 





Boston’s Faneuil Hall where the Cradle of 
Liberty rocked. Here it was that incensed 
revolutionists formulated plans for rebellion. 











“Culture” — sold in canopied stalls every Saturday 
in Boston’s Haymarket, one of the few remaining 


open markets in America. 


The Drama 


of Adolescence 


Lingers 


Nostalgia lingers with the fishing boats along 
T Wharf. Fishing craft of earlier times 
brought in the cod that fed the colonists and 


provided their first export. 


Italy or America? One could forget when browsing 
through the city’s North End, completely flavored by 
Italian immigrants. On a Sunday afternoon the square 
on Hanover Street might be any piazza in Italy with 
its card and bocce players. In the background looms 


the Old North Church of Revolutionary fame. 
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State Street Bank and Trust Company 


retains colonial flavor. 


In its modern home, towering above Back Bay, the 98-year- 
old John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company is an- 
other witness to the Bostonian’s concern for financial se- 
curity. Also renowned as Boston’s skyscraper, the Hancock 
building affords a panoramic view of the city from its 26th 


fleor observation area. 


Another first. In the neighboring colony of Saugus, 
the iron and steel industry was born in 1643. 
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Signs of Maturity... 


appeared early among people motivated by the quest for 
freedom and security. Boston proudly claims founding 
the first two banks in America. Its conservative but 
staunch support of banking and the brokerage business 
has made it one of the four leading financial centers of 


the nation. 


Picture, courtesy Massachusetts Department of Commerce. 





In Back Bay, the serenity of Boston Public Garden 
mutes the hubbub of the city’s business section. On its 
pond, center of attention in the Garden, swan boats 


offer a pleasing diversion for foot weary tourists. 


And a Definite Personality 


Each June the Garden is the scene of a citizen spon- 
sored Arts Festival, a unique carnival of the arts 
featuring painting, sculpture, ceramics, textiles, pho- 
tography, music, drama, and the dance. Offered free 
to the public, it is the first festival of its kind in the 


world. 


Bostonians’ reverence for Culture is indicated throughout the 
city. One of its most extraordinary sanctuaries of art is the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, or Mrs. Jack Gardner’s 
Palace. A renegade in Boston Society, Mrs. Gardner imported 
the Venetian palace piece by piece and filled it with a su- 


perb collection of canvases by the Old Masters. 





Education, 


the Guiding Hand 


Across the Charles, the oldest institution of 
learning in the United States, Harvard Uni- 
versity, commands respect for its venerable 
age, its illustrious alumni, and its reputation 


as a haven of the liberal arts. 


Just down the street, another of the state’s many 
educational foundations, Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, approaches its 100th anniversary. 





Phillips Academy, situated in Andover, 
was founded in 1778, the first chartered 
academy in New England. 


Picture, courtesy Phillips Academy. 
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Today’s tourists incredulously contrast the tranquility Lexington Minute Man, supposedly a replica of Captain 

of Lexington Green with its bloody past. John Parker, presides over the former battleground. At his 
right stands Buckman Tavern, its walls still bearing the 


scarfs left by British musket balls. 


Time to Review 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood 


Bone of contention between Lexington and gh aa : 
: ‘ : Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled 
Concord is the Minute Man. Concord’s Y 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 


statue purportedly symbolizes all Minute ; : 
pul eS. And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Men, and, like the one in Lexington, stands 


guard over the former battle area. The Concord Hymn — Ralph Waldo Emerson 





The Restored Past ... 


preserves our Colonial heritage 

in Old Sturbridge Village where costumed inhabitants 
man the 30 houses, mills, church, tavern 

and general store. Expert artisans demonstrate 

ancient crafts — weaving, cabinet making, 

metal craft, pottery, spinning. printing, 


and grain milling. 
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Miner Grant’s General Store is authentically flavored with an old fashioned 
coffee mill, cracker barrel, checker board and wood burning stove. 


citizens roasts a tom turkey as it was done two centuries ago. 


ye Using a 150 year old tin reflector, one of the Village 
IY 
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At Wight’s Grist Mill, wheat, rye, buckwheat and 
{ Old Sturbridge Village corn are all milled and sacked after the cld manner. 


PICTURES, TEXT, AND PRINTING COURTESY OF THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





An Experience in 
Teacher-Pupil Planning 


George G. Dawson 








ECAUSE student-teachers so often evi- 
dence confusion on the techniques of 
pupil-teacher planning and upon the im- 

plementation of a cooperatively planned unit, an 
account of an actual experience might prove 
helpful to the beginner. I should like, therefore, 
to describe an experience with a ninth-grade 
“core” class in a New York City junior high 
school. The reader will realize, of course, that 
ideas that proved workable in this situation may 
not succeed under different circumstances, that 
there is no rigid prescription that will apply to 
all classes, and that every idea or tool of teaching 
must be molded to the particular case. 

My 40 pupils ranged from low normal in I.Q. 
to very bright, came from working-class homes, 
and presented no unusual disciplinary problems. 
Our classroom contained movable furniture, had 
generous blackboard space, and was well 
equipped with maps and other supplies. The 
periods were double, i.e., two hours on most days 
and an hour and a half on Fridays. In this school 
“core” meant that English and social studies 
were taught by the same teacher of each “core” 
class. Unfortunately, most teachers made little 
effort to integrate the two subjects, and those 
who had been trained in social studies spent lit- 
tle time with English, while English licensees de- 
voted little time to the social studies. I attempted 
not only to end the artificial separation of the 
two disciplines, but to bring in other content 
areas as well. 

The ninth-year core program included a num- 
ber of units, ranging from two to six weeks in 
length, and dealing with such problem areas as 
the consumer, labor, democracy, international 
relations, and bigotry. The unit I have chosen 








Dr. Dawson, who has had teaching experience in 
the New York City secondary schools, is now Assistant 
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to describe dealt with world geography and in- 
ternational relations. The decision to teach this 
unit and the approximate amount of time to be 
allotted to it was made by me. It is conceivable 
that some children might be mature enough and 
have had sufficient experience in planning their 
own work to make these decisions for themselves, 
but I did not feel that this was true of my class 
at this time. In fact the class had had no experi- 
ence in group work, in pupil-teacher planning, 
or in the problem-solving approach prior to their 
ninth year. They had been accustomed to little 
but the “developmental” type of lesson, a teacher- 
dominated experience in which the pupils an- 
swer questions and engage in discussion under 
the leadership of the teacher. For this reason, the 
class had been gradually introduced to problem- 
solving, group work, and some pupil-teacher 
planning. Their first group endeavors involved 
nothing more than cooperative book reports. By 
the time the unit to be described was arrived at, 
the class had acquired considerable experience 
in working in groups or committees. It is, in my 
opinion, a serious mistake to plunge children 
into group work without careful and patient 
guidance. 

Feeling that nothing would destroy interest in 
the unit faster than an announcement that “We 
shall now study world geography and interna- 
tional relations,” I gave the class no hint as to 
what the new unit would involve, but planned 
an initiatory lesson designed to arouse interest. 
I decided to introduce the unit by giving a les- 
son on one country. I chose Japan because of its 
strategic importance, its colorfulness, and the 
fact that I had spent several months there and 
owned a large collection of Japanese artifacts. 
The emphasis was placed upon Japan’s great im- 
portance to us, but pupil interest was most im- 
mediately aroused by Japan’s fascinating cul- 
ture. For example, I played recordings of Japa- 
nese popular songs which had appealed to Amer- 
ican servicemen in the Far East, and displayed 
beautiful Japanese scrolls and silks about the 
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room. The similarities and differences between 
Japanese and American culture were discussed, 
the history of American relations with Japan 
was touched upon, and Japan’s strategic impor- 
tance was made clear. In this two-hour period, 
the pupils learned something of the history, ge- 
ography, economy, culture, and current impor- 
tance of a colorful nation. The lesson was en- 
thusiastically received, and the pupils asked if 
this sort of thing could be done again. This, of 
course, was the hoped-for reaction, and I happily 
told them that not only could we do this sort of 
thing, but that for the next few weeks we would. 
The decision to have a unit on world geography 
and international relations was an arbitrary one 
on my part, but the pupils were to have a hand 
in determining how the unit would be devel- 
oped. 

The remainder of the week was taken up with 
planning, but it must be realized that a great 
deal of content was learned during the planning 
sessions. The first question was on the wording 
of our problem, and after a discussion on the 
importance of learning about other peoples as 
a first step toward obtaining their friendship and 
cooperation, the class decided to word the prob- 
lem: “What can we do to understand other 


peoples and obtain their friendship?” After a 


heated discussion on the relative merits of group 
work, the class voted to form committees to 
study the problem, but there were important 
reservations. They made it very clear that some 
way must be found to prevent “free loading” on 
the part of individuals, for experience had shown 
them that some committee members fail to do 
their proper share. It was agreed that each pupil 
would have to give tangible evidence (in the 
form of a written report) of his individual con- 
tribution. 


The next question was “What must we know 
about the other nations of the world?” A list of 
questions was compiled by the class, including 
items on the political systems, economies, ge- 
ography, history, culture, and world political 
position of the nation to be studied. The class 
then discussed the problem of how the work was 
to be divided. It was here that many facts and 
concepts of world geography were learned, for 
repeated references had to be made to maps to 
determine the best way of grouping the coun- 
tries for study. From time to time, when the 
need became evident, I gave lessons on place 
geography, map reading, and geopolitics. Con- 
stant reference was made to current events that 


illustrated these concepts and problems. Maps 
clipped from newspapers, especially those ap- 
pearing in the Sunday New York Times, were 
used frequently, and I found that having the 
pupils go to the large wall map and explain to 
the class what a small map from a newspaper 
was illustrating served as good drill in map com- 
prehension. By the time the class was ready to 
commence committee work, they had acquired 
(hardly realizing it) a fair working knowledge of 


geography. 


Six geographic divisions were decided upon, 
and each division was to be assigned to one com- 
mittee for study. Then came the painful process 
of committee assignments. When two pupils 
volunteered for the committee on Africa and 12 
for the committee on Europe, it took patient and 
tactful persuasion to arrive at a better balance. 
This sort of thing must always be anticipated 
when pupil-teacher planning is practiced. After 
everyone had a committee assignment, each 
group met to elect a chairman and a secretary. 
The problem of discipline was discussed, and 
the chairmen were made responsible for control- 
ling their groups and seeing to it that each mem- 
ber did his share of the work. Rules of procedure 
were adopted (only one person in a committee 
might talk at a time, for example, and then only 
upon being recognized by the chairman), meth- 
ods of quickly moving the classroom furniture 
into committee positions were developed, it was 
decided that minutes would be kept of all com- 
mittee and class proceedings, and certain pro- 
cedural committees were elected. 

Each committee was to be responsible for com- 
pletely studying and reporting on its particular 
area (Europe, for example) in terms of the vari- 
ous factors (history, culture, etc.) necessary to 
understand the nations in question. Each group 
would decide for itself how to apportion the 
work among its members. Some chose to have 
one member assume responsibility for one coun- 
try within its area and report on all of the vari- 
ous factors for that country. Others decided to 
divide the work according to the factors, having 
one member report on all the political systems 
of all the countries in the area, another member 
report on the culture of the entire area, and so 
on. Each group devised a progress chart for it- 
self, and these were displayed in the room. No 
one tried to “race” to outshine other groups, but 
the charts did serve to apprise the class of each 
group’s progress, and laggards were induced to 
catch up. Oral progress reports were also given 
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from time to time by group chairmen, and com- 
mon problems were discussed in class. 

Among the procedural committees established 
(the members of these committees also belonged 
to the regular groups) were a correspondence 
committee, a library committee, and a bulletin 
board committee. During the first week of the 
unit the correspondence committee wrote to a 
number of consulates, UN delegations, travel 
agencies, import-export firms, and the like, re- 
questing maps, pamphlets, and other pertinent 
material. By the time group work began, these 
materials were pouring in. The library commit- 
tee arranged them in cardboard boxes according 
to country. An amazing amount of very colorful 
and interesting material was obtained in this 
way, it provided an excellent source of informa- 
tion for the class, and it eventually became a 
permanent part of the school’s library. The li- 
brary committee also went to the school library, 
listed all pertinent books (including fiction), had 
the list duplicated, and distributed copies of it to 


the class. 


The first English lessons also came during the 
planning period, for the letters the correspond- 
ence committee wrote had to be screened by the 
class. It was here that the class learned the 
proper way of writing a business letter, and er- 


rors in spelling, grammar, and punctuation were 
corrected. The library committee had included 
in its bibliography a number of novels, plays, 
and poetic works relating to other lands and 
peoples, and these imaginative writings were 
used by the pupils. Oral communications skills 
were dealt with when verbal reports were given 
to the class, proper English usage was demanded 
in written reports, and the propaganda devices 
were discussed when slanted materials were re- 
ceived by the library committee. There were les- 
sons in elementary research methods, the use of 
footnotes, précis writing, and the construction of 
an outline. The most typical errors found in the 
written reports were used as the bases for lessons 
in grammar. 

The class was encouraged to use any possible 
source of information available. Advance sched- 
ules of TV and radio programs were scrutinized 
and the class was told of any program, such as 
See It Now, that might prove informative or 
helpful. Motion pictures, film strips, and re- 
cordings were used often; pupils brought objects 
from their homes that had been imported from 
other lands; and bulletin board displays weie 
used to good advantage. The bulletin board was 


changed at least once a week, and some develop- 
mental lessons (these were included whenever it 
seemed necessary to give the class a common con- 
tent experience) were based upon bulletin board 
displays. A display on England, for example, 
contained a portrait of Queen Elizabeth that led 
to a discussion of the British government, color- 
ful pictures of pageants that evoked discussion of 
British history, maps that conveyed geographic 
and economic facts, and so on. Each item on the 
board illustrated some facet of English life and 
became the basis of an animated and informative 
class discussion. 

Other content areas beside English and social 
studies were utilized in the unit. Pupils studying 
a language did research in publications written 
in that language; the art teacher allowed them 
to work on maps, pictographs, and dioramas dur- 
ing class time; from their science class they 
learned more about weather and topography; 
and the math teacher explained scale distances, 
time zones, etc. 

Two other problems remained to be dealt 
with—means by which the groups would present 
their findings to the class, and ways of evaluating 
and testing pupil progress. As for the former, 
each group decided upon how it would present 
its findings. The report of each individual (much 
like the college term paper—and often of college- 
level quality) would be reduced to outline form 
and submitted to the group. These would then 
constitute the basis of a written group report 
which would be duplicated and distributed to 
the entire class. Thus, there would be a common 
fund of content, composed of these reports and 
of the learnings acquired during developmental 
lessons and other all-class activities. But in ad- 
dition to the printed reports, each group would 
make some kind of oral presentation. Some of 
the means used here included panel discussions, 
debates, the showing of films and film strips, and 
skits. In a variety of original and clever ways, 
each group presented a summary of its findings 
to the class. 


It was realized by the pupils that we had not 
completely solved the problem we had posed for 
ourselves, but that our increased knowledge of 
the world and its peoples was a step in the right 
direction. There was a slight feeling of futility, 
for the pupils felt unable to do much about ob- 
taining the friendship of other nations. Letters to 
Congressmen on such questions as foreign aid 
were written, and pen-pals from other lands 
were obtained. These were small things, but the 
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class felt that we were thus helping to do our bit 
toward increasing world understanding and 
friendship. 

The final problem was that of testing and 
evaluation, and we agreed upon a number of 
ways of doing this. First, there were occasional 
objective-type written quizzes on content and a 
large objective exam at the end of the unit. Each 
pupil’s written report was graded both for social 
studies content and for English. This not only 
provided one means of individual evaluation, 
but prevented anyone from failing to do his 
share of committee work. The written group 
report was evaluated cooperatively by the class 
and me, as was each oral group report. Finally, 
each committee evaluated itself as a group in 
terms of its skill in democratic and parliamen- 
tary procedure as well as its progress in other 
areas, and evaluated each member in terms of 


his contribution to the group and his ability to 
work with others. These self-evaluations were 
surprisingly candid and honest. All of these fac- 
tors were taken into consideration in assigning 
grades to pupils. 

We had an open discussion on the entire six- 
week experience—one of the most frank and 
fruitful sessions in self-analysis and self-criticism 
that I have ever heard. Not only did the class 
clearly expose faults of their own, but also 
brought to light some of the shortcomings of 
their teacher. I am sure that my willingness to 
accept their criticisms of me added to my prestige 
and created better rapport between us. This was 
a valuable lesson to me as an educator, for it not 
only demonstrated ways in which I could im- 
prove my own teaching, but it convinced both 
the class and me of the value of the democratic 
process. 





ANTHROPOLOGY 
(Continued from page 316) 


their outside reading. Thus there are more teach- 
ers who have or can get the academic back- 


ground and, as indicated in the previous para- 
graph, there is an increasing body of useful ma- 
terial. 

Talking about human nature, talking about 
growing up, talking about culture and person- 
ality, all these topics are interesting and basic, 
and of real concern to adolescents. When this 
talk goes on in too loose a framework or too fa- 
miliar a context as in some courses on “The 
Family,” “Marriage,” or “Human Relations,” 
the outcome can be superficial and platitudi- 
nous. But where there is a basic body of new 
material and new concepts to be learned, these 
form a solid base from which one can move into 
more general realms, bringing in one’s own im- 
mediate experiences and understandings as one 
sees fit. Thus the teacher can at different times 
demand the utmost precision of statement and 
fact and at other points honor the intuitive un- 
derstanding. Some discussions and papers can be 
focused on clarity of statement and rigor of 
analysis; others can be a more tentative and 
leisurely exploration of ideas and relationships 
which may do no more than open doors to in- 
dividual thinking. And finally—and very impor- 
tantly—cultural anthropology is fun. Is it worth 
trying? 


Bibliographical note: For those who are interested, 
there is an increasing, though still inadequate, body of 
material which can be used by high school students in 
their Junior and Senior years. The following list contains 
a sample of the type of material the author has used in 
his own classes. He will be pleased to furnish additional 
information to those who ask for it. 


John and Mary Collier. “An Experiment in Applied An- 
thropology.” Scientific American. January 1957. 

Meyer Fortes. “Primitive Kinship.” Scientific American. 
June 1959. 

Walter Goldschmidt. “Arete: A Comparative Study of 
Values.” Volume II, Readings in Ways of Mankind. The 
Fund for Adult Education, 1957. Both volumes of Read- 
ings are most interesting and can be used in conjunc- 
tion with the first volume of recordings, “The Ways of 
Mankind,” distributed by the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 

Bronislaw Malinowski. Magic, Science and Religion. 
Doubleday and Company, 1954. (An Anchor Book) 

George Peter Murdock. Our Primitive Contemporaries. 
Macmillan, 1934. 

Robert Redfield. ““The Folk Society.” American Journal of 
Sociology 52: 293-308; January 1947. 

’ 

George and Louise Spindler, editors. Case Studies in Cul- 
tural Anthropology. Henry Holt and Company, 1960. 
Of this series perhaps the three most useful are John 
Beattie, Bunyoro: An African Kingdom; E. Adamson 
Hoebel, The Cheyennes: Indians of the Great Plains; 
and Oscar Lewis, Tepoztlan, Village in Mexico. 

Evon Z. Vogt and John M. Roberts. “A Study of Values.” 
Scientific American. July 1956. 





HISTORY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


TEACHING HISTORY IN A RAPIDLY CHANGING WORLD 
(Continued from page 300) 


ies objectives. Dr. Rudolph Flesch refers to this 
process as one that “de-imaginizes” the child. 

Furthermore, a change of pace is a good thing 
all around. At the risk of seeming to be arbitrary, 
I have some such thing in mind for every five 
lessons: two five-step lessons for cultivating an 
understanding of significant text material; one 
lesson for “inside readings” or audio-visual work 
or newspaper-magazine work; one lesson com- 
posed of committee cr individual reports based 
on some outside reading; and a final lesson de- 
voted to an “evaluation day.” The latter can be 
concerned with written tests or evaluating writ- 
ten homework or conferences with individual 
students at the teacher’s desk, while the rest of 
the class is at work on drill-review exercises, map 
work, etc. I maintain that this approach is more 
likely to touch upon the various objectives, to 
meet with individual differences, and to kindle 
abiding interests than is the accustomed lockstep. 
Of course, the expert teacher will manage to in- 
fuse all the above elements into the framework 
of a single lesson. But such a work of art is a 
rarity. I doubt very much whether even an artist- 
teacher can do this day in, day out. 

Which brings up the ugly thing called prepara- 
tion or planning. I find that preparation is done 
well on a small scale (day-to-day), not so well on 
a large scale. If we are going to get the proper 
stress and proportion in content, the latter is 
equally important. I have observed that the 
teacher who does not plan is more likely to be- 
come a ditherer than the one who approaches his 
class with a preconceived and predetermined 
goal. A ditherer often winds up planning neither 
his work nor his life. No doubt, a four-period 
schedule for a truly professional job is a must, 
an objective that should be the aim of every 
teacher organization.® 

A word about the textbook, a basic instrument 
in any mass system of instruction. Every 20 years, 
the textbook is scapegoated. About 40 years ago, 
Chicago’s Mayor Thompson and his cohorts 
charged American history texts with being in the 
service of George III. Twenty years ago, the 
Robey report indicted 600 social studies texts 
as being socialistic. Today, we have strange bed- 
fellows arnong the attackers: at one extreme is 


*See article on “Education and the Future” in Curric- 
ulum and Materials (New York City Board of Education, 
Winter 1960), for experiments with plans and programs. 


the charge that some history texts are un-Ameri- 
can; at the other, there is the accusation by self- 
styled analysts that the text is either pro-South, 
too bland, too attractive, or that the authors are 
victimized by the publisher’s economic deter- 
minism. What do sober studies show? 

The most recent careful study I’ve come across 
is that of Dr. J. D. McAulay, formerly Director of 
Education at Southern Oregon College, now Pro- 
fessor of Education at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Dr. McAulay, after a year’s Fulbright 
study, has this to say, “American social studies 
texts as sold by commercial book companies are 
excellent. They are so much superior to those in 
use in other countries that foreign teachers envy 
the American teacher who has such material for 
her teaching aid. . . . Perhaps, no tool or in- 
strument is so abused.” Then Dr. McAulay goes 
on to explain how they are abused. First, teach- 
ers depend on them as if they were definitive 
gospel. Second, the illustrations and maps, on 
which authors and publishers spend huge 
amounts of time and money, are, at best, looked 
at, not read and analyzed. You can get a sum- 
mary of Dr. McAulay’s study in the January 1957 
issue of Social Education. 

This is not to say that there is no room for 
improvement. I believe that a good text, although 
not definitive gospel, can go a long way to help 
the teacher. The problem is especially a tough 
one in world history, but not because authors 
and publishers are in a conspiracy to keep Ptol- 
emy enthroned. How to adapt the European 
past to global politics and global civilization 
creates the problem of scope. Professional his- 
torians have been skeptical about universal his- 
tory treated in the confines of a 700-page book. 
I suppose this is why the Oxford Book Company 
has seen an opportunity in the publication of its 
Social Studies Pamphlet Series, which is intended 
to serve as text supplements. 

Nevertheless, leading historical scholars have 
been at work on the problem. Right now, for 
example, a grant to the University of Chicago 
has enabled a group of scholars to go to work. 
One of them, Professor William H. McNeill, has 
this to say on the subject: “I believe that a sort 
of Copernican revolution can and ought to occur 
in a study and conception of universal history. 
Instead of separate civilizations, among which 
interesting parallels or differences may be sought, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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I propose to put cross-cultural contrasts in the 
forefront and try to understand the evolution of 
major civilization as a result of its internal dy- 
namic.” I shudder to think what will happen to 
our old, mimeographed assignment sheets if 
McNeill’s ideas find acceptance. 


THE PEDAGOGIC EQUIVALENT OF 
BE-BOP AND ROCK ’N ROLL 


Future historians may decide on a name for 
the Fifties—furious, fatuous, fabulous, frantic, 
or whatever. One thing is certain: the restless- 
ness and the prosperity of this decade have seen 
legion innovations that have intruded on every 
institution in society. Of course, some of these 
have seen their start long before 1950, but that 
each has seen a febrile intensification no one 
can deny. In the schools, a whole range of ac- 
tivities (i.e., education television and univac test- 
ing) has prompted the question: Is the teacher 
obsolete? Whatever the ultimate outcome, the 
school has already lost some of its educational 
focus, and has declined in its power to discrim- 
inate among the purposes that are appropriate 
and inappropriate. 

In testing, we are so eager to find convenient 
methods of marking that we are heaven bent for 
hell. Twenty-five years ago, that remarkable but 
forgotten Commission on the Social Studies had 
this to say about testing: “Final appraisal of any 
social science program will be in life, not in the 
classroom. Intelligence tests and character and 
citizenship tests have extremely limited value. Ex- 
tremely limited, too, are the objective tests. Such 
tests used by teachers and administrators as the 
sole basis of judgment are a positive menace to 
education.” One of the leading experts in the 
country, Dr. Robert E. Ebel, Vice-President of 
the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, 
says substantially the same thing (Social Educa- 
tion, January 1960). And John Hersey, in a beau- 
tifully written pamphlet for the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation (Intelligence, Choice and Consent), 
says “Amen.” Nevertheless, numerous educa- 
tional groups, among them the New York State 
Board of Regents, move in the direction of uni- 
versal objective testing. What are we teachers go- 
ing to do about this? 

Teachers have asked: “What about television?” 
Television, like any other audio-visual aid, should 
be confined to the level of a facility, not a fetish. 
Unless such a facility is accompanied by a pre- 
paratory step (preview via a lecture or discussion) 
that lays the groundwork and is punctuated by 
some analysis and evaluation, it can be no more 


than boondoggling. Programs of the type of the 
TV series, Our American Heritage (NBC), give 
tremendous promise. When accompanied by a 
Teleguide (Scholastic Teacher) or by the kind of 
work (Stenofax) Dr. Jack Entin of New York’s 
Forest Hills High School has been preparing, or 
by a home-made guide, audio-visual aids yield a 
rich harvest. 

Perhaps the comments of Walter Lippmann on 
network TV are in order. In the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of October 27, 1959, he writes: “We 
should not, I believe, shrink from the idea that 
such a network would have to be subsidized and 
endowed. Why not? Is there any doubt that tele- 
vision is a mighty instrument of education—edu- 
cation for good or evil? Why should it not be 
subsidized and endowed as are the universities 
and the public schools and the exploration of 
space and modern medical research, and indeed 
the churches and so many other institutions 
which are essential to a good society, yet cannot 
be operated for profit? . . . They are unwise 
friends of our system of private capitalism who 
do not recognize the fact that the higher life of 
our society depends on respect for and support of 
non-commercial institutions.” To repeat, audio- 
visual aids can be a blessing or a fraud. In the 
hands of instrumentalists and budget-cutters, they 
can easily degenerate into the latter. They can be 
a blessing if the teacher-pupil relationship is sup- 
plemented, not displaced, by a machine. 


The teacher as citizen has no reason to be 
sanguine about the world’s tensions epitomized 
by the constant threat of nuclear war. But the 
citizen as a teacher must not bring his anxiety to 
school. His is the function to encourage the child 
to build what he can while he can. To do this, the 
teacher utilizes every weapon in the pedagogic 
armory. Furthermore, he must have faith in him- 
self as a professional person, and he must have an 
understanding of children, each of whom has a 
potential, each of whom is “as separate as notes 
in a scale.” Above all, without going Pollyanna, 
if we cannot be positively hopeful, let us at least 
be uncertain about the doom that lies ahead of 
us! Samuel Johnson’s remarks to Boswell come to 
mind: “I love the young dogs of this age. They 
have more wit and humor and knowledge of life 
than we had; but then the dogs are not so good 
scholars.” Well, these lively dogs but “not so good 
scholars” went on to build the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its great science, its great art, its great 
industry, its great advances in human freedom. 
Given a chance, our young dogs can do as well. 


* 
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NCSS 4oth Annual Meeting 
Boston, Massachusetts 


For four days, the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Boston will serve as headquarters for the goth 
Annual Meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The hotel will house the ex- 
hibits and all the meetings, except the program 
beginning at noon on Thursday, Thanksgiving 
Day, when the sessions will be held in Plymouth, 
Massachusétts. Information on the Plymouth 
meetings appears below. The complete program, 
including reservation blanks for special events, 
meals, Plymouth trip, and hotel rooms has been 
mailed to all members in good standing as of 
October 1960. 

Program chairmen, Emlyn Jones (President- 
Elect) and Samuel P. McCutchen (Vice-Presi- 
dent), have prepared a program designed to meet 
the interests of social studies teachers at all grade 
levels. Thomas Curtin, Chairman of Local Ar- 
rangements for Boston, and Arthur G. Pyle, 
Chairman for events in Plymouth, have made 
extensive plans for you while you are attending 
the meeting. Your attendance and participation 
in the program is all that is needed now to in- 
sure a highly successful meeting. 


PrRE-CONVENTION EVENTS 


NCSS members will be provided with an op- 
portunity to visit many schools in the Boston 
area, Monday through Wednesday, November 
21-23. Various types of classes and suggested 
visits will be found in the printed program, to- 
gether with instructions for making reservations 
for school visits. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


The NCSS House of Delegates will convene on 
Wednesday, November 28, at 9:00 a.m. This is 
an official business meeting for the certified dele- 
gates from state and local social studies councils 
affiliated with the NCSS. Members of the NCSS, 
not serving as delegates, may visit sessions of the 
House of Delegates as observers. 

Anyone desiring to do so may make arrange- 
ments with Gray Line Tours in the lobby of the 


hotel for tours to places of historic interest in 
and around Boston. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


Registration will open at 10:00 a.m. in the 
Exhibit Area of the Georgian Room on the Mez- 
zanine Floor of the Statler Hilton Hotel. At the 
same time an extensive exhibit of educational 
materials will open with displays from leading 
producers of social studies teaching aids. 

From 9:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m., meetings of a 
number of NCSS committees are scheduled. 
NCSS members are urged to attend any of these 
sessions designated as open meetings. 


Trip to Plymouth 


Everyone attending the meeting is most cordi- 
ally invited to attend the program in Plymouth 
which is being arranged especially for NCSS 
members by Arthur G. Pyle, Secretary of the 
Plimoth Plantation. It is urgent that advance 
reservations be made for this event so that 
proper arrangements can be made to accommo- 
date as many as possible of those who wish to 
participate in this part of the program. While 
we hope to be able to accommodate all who wish 
to attend this event, facilities are limited and 
advance planning must be done. Reservation 
blanks will be mailed with the printed program. 

Special buses will leave the Statler Hilton 
Hotel from 12 o'clock noon to 12:30 p.m. to 
transport the group to Plymouth. The trip will 
take about 114 hours; thus, if you are to partici- 
pate in the total program for the day, you 
should arrive at Plimoth Plantation by 2:00 p.m. 

At Plimoth Plantation, delegates will view the 
movie about Mayflower II and tour Pilgrim Vil- 
lage with guides. Buses will then transport the 
group to Burial Hill to view Pilgrims’ Progress 
(the traditional Thanksgiving Day procession) 
and visit the site of the Fort Meetinghouse. Fol- 
lowing this visit, guides will conduct the group 
down Leyden Street (the first street in New Eng- 
land) to the waterfront to see Plymouth Rock 
and the Pilgrim memorials on Cole’s Hill; then 
they will proceed to Mayflower IF and a visit 
aboard the ship. 
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Leaving the Mayflower II, the group will pro- 
ceed by bus to Plymouth High School where a 
special Thanksgiving Dinner will be served, 
family style. Following the dinner, President 
Eunice Johns will open the evening program with 
a gavel made of Devon oak, the wood from 
which the Mayflower II was built. There will be 
brief remarks from W. Linwood Chase, Chairman 
of the Plimoth Plantation Committee of Educa- 
tional Advisors; Chester V. Sweatt, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Plymouth; and Henry Horn- 
blower II, President of Plimoth Plantation. The 
main speaker for the evening will be Herbert E. 
Kahler, Chief Historian, National Park Service, 
who will speak on “Educational Opportunities 
for Teaching the American Heritage.” At the 
close of the program, busses will transport the 
group back to the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

The total cost for delegates attending the 
Plymouth program—including round trip trans- 
portation from Boston, local transportation in 
Plymouth, visits to Plimoth Plantation and May- 
flower II, visits to other historic spots in Plym- 
outh, Thanksgiving Dinner, and the evening 
program—will be $7.50. For those who do not 
want to use any special bus transportation (from 
Boston or in Plymouth), the charge will be $5.50. 
Plan now to spend Thanksgiving at Plymouth, 
the site of the First Thanksgiving. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

The program will open Friday morning at 
g:00 a.m. with four assemblies dealing with four 
world areas—Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin 
America. Each assembly will be addressed by a 
scholar on that area. In the afternoon there will 
be a series of section meetings for follow-up dis- 
cussions on these morning assemblies. At 10.30 
a.m., the Annual Business Meeting of the NCSS 
will be held. The election of officers to serve for 
1961 will take place during this meeting. 

At noon there will be five luncheon meetings 
at which scholars will speak on the fields of his- 
tory, economics, political science, the Middle East, 
and the USSR. 

There will be ten Friday afternoon section 
meetings on the following topics: The Widening 
World and the Teacher, The Shrinking World 
and the Curriculum, Teaching About the Stream 
of Western Culture: Europe and Latin America 
—Junior High School, Teaching About the New 
Nationalism: Africa and Asia—Junior High 
School, Teaching About the Stream of Western 
Culture: Europe and Latin America—Senior High 
School, Teaching About the New Nationalism: 


Africa and Asia—Senior High School, The Grow- 
ing Metropolis, Teaching Demonstration on 
Economics in International Affairs, American 
History: What to Teach at What Grade Levels, 
Academic Freedom and Controversial Issues. 

The Annual Banquet will be held Friday 
evening with Dorothy McClure Fraser serving as 
toastmaster. The speaker will be John W. Nason, 
President of the Foreign Policy Association— 
World Affairs Center, whose topic will be “Amer- 
ican Style—1960.” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


Saturday morning section meetings will deal 
with: NATO, SEATO, and OAS: Guardians of 
Peace or Pawns of Power Politics; Conservation 
and Resource-Use; Focus of Crucial Issues; The 
Immigrant in America; The Civil War After a 
Hundred Years: New Interpretations; The Presi- 
dential Election: An Analysis by a Political Sci- 
entist; Citizenship and a Free Society: Education 
for the Future; New Media for Social Studies 
Teaching; A Demonstration of the Effective Use 
of Learning Time in the Elementary School; 
Methods and Materials for Slow Learners in the 
High School; The Academically Talented and 
the Advanced Placement Program; The Five 
Year Program for Teacher Preparation in the 
Social Studies; and Teaching Practical Politics: 
A Case Study. 

The final general session will be a luncheon 
meeting at which Erwin D. Canham, Editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor and member of the 
President's Commission on National Goals, will 
speak on “Our National Goals.” 

Saturday afternoon section meetings take up 
the following topics: Interpreting and Teach- 
ing American History: The 1961 Yearbook; The 
Impact of the World Population Explosion; The 
New Diplomacy and American Fereign Policy; 
The Frontier Hypothesis Today; A Program iii 
Teaching World Affairs: The Glens Falls Exper- 
iment; Reading in Elementary Social Studies; 
Administration and Supervision in the Social 
Studies; A Two-Year Social Studies Program for 
Grades 7 and 8; A Challenging Social Studies 
Program for Grades g and 10; A Two-Year So- 
cial Studies Program for Grades 11 and 12; and 
Research Studies in the Social Studies. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Hotel: Room reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Statler Hilton Hotel which is 
offering convention delegates a special flat rate 
of $9.50 for single rooms, double or twin-bedded 
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rooms at $14.00, with a charge of $4.00 for an 
extra bed in the room. Mention in your corre- 
spondence you will be attending the NCSS meet- 
ing. 

Advance Reservations, with remittance en- 
closed, should be made for all meal events and 
the trip to Plymouth. Prices are $6.50 for the 
banquet, $4.25 for luncheons, and $3.00 for 
breakfasts, tax and tip included. Reservation 
blanks have been mailed with the program to 
NCSS members. 

Registration: Everyone who attends the 4oth 
Annual Meeting is asked to register. Advance 
payment of the registration fee may be made at 
the time reservations are sent in for meals and 
special events. Registration fee is $2.00 for NCSS 
members and $3.00 for non-members. College 
students, certified as such by their instructor, 
will be registered free of charge. 

Exhibits: One of the most highly rated fea- 
tures of the meeting is the exhibit. Practically 
all companies producing social studies classroom 
materials—textbooks, maps and globes, charts, 
audio-visual aids—will have their products on 
display. This valuable feature of the meeting is 
one which no social studies teacher should miss. 


Nominations for NCSS Officers 
for 1961 


Please refer to the notice in the “Notes and 
News” section of the October issue of Social Edu- 
cation regarding members’ suggesting candidates 
for NCSS office to the Nominations Committee. 
It is most important that NCSS members avail 
themselves of this opportunity to inform the 
Nominations Committee of out-standing persons 
who should be considered for nomination to 
office. The item in the October issue gives full 
details as to procedures to be followed. 


The John Hay Fellows Program 


Approximately 75 John Hay Fellowships will 
be awarded for 1961-62. Each Fellow receives a 
stipend equal to his salary during the fellowship 
year less any sabbatical pay which the school pro- 
vides. Travel expenses for the Fellow and his pri- 
mary dependents, tuition and a health fee are 
also paid. Fellowships 2re awarded for a period 
of one academic year and are not renewable. 

These one-year fellowships in the humanities 
will be awarded to teachers in public senior high 
schools who are presently teaching at the tenth-, 
eleventh-, or twelfth-grade level. In the case of a 
four- or six-year high school, teachers who spend 


part, but not all, ot their time in ninth-grade in- 
struction will be considered. 

For 1961-62 twenty states and the District of 
Columbia have been selected for participation in 
the fellowship program. Teachers interested in 
further information concerning qualifications for 
candidacy and a listing of the states that have 
been selected for participation should write di- 
rectly to: 

Charles R. Keller, Director 
John Hay Fellows Program 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, New York 


Applicants should bear in mind that completed 
applications for 1961-62 must be received no later 
than December 1, 1960. 


Japan Visit 

Several members of NCSS were extremely for- 
tunate to be invited to be the guests of the gov- 
ernment of Japan in July as a part of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the opening of U. S.-Jap- 
anese trade relations. The visit was made under 
the auspices of the Foreign Ministry of Japan 
and those invited were selected by the Educa- 
tional Director of the Japan Society, Elgin Heinz. 

The official visit lasted two weeks, but most 
members of the party spent an additional week 
in Japan. They report that their experiences sur- 
passed the expectations of even the most imagi- 
native and that being “a distinguished visitor” 
was not only a delightful experience but one 
that will enable them to improve the quality of 
their own professional service in a number of 
ways. 

An attempt was made to give the visitors a 
cross-section view of life in Japan today. They 
conferred with officials of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and the Ministry of Education, met 
many distinguished Japanese leaders, visited a 
variety of the industries, arts and handicrafts of 
the country, conferred with local school officials 
and other public officials, visited schools at all 
grade levels, museums, shrines, temples, farms 
and places of scenic beauty, and were entertaine 
in a number of homes. ty 

NCSS members who made the trip are: Mir- 
iam Binder, Los Angeles; Nadine Clark, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Margaret Clayton, Jefferson 
County, Kentucky; Elgin Heinz, San Francisco; 
Leonard W. Ingraham, New York City; Eunice 
Johns, NCSS President, Wilmington, Delaware; 
and Emlyn Jones, NCSS President-Elect, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 








Although I usually approach the task of com- 
piling these columns “con mucho gusto,” I am 
occasionally distressed by the time lag caused by 
space limitations and verbosity. Material piles in 
—much of it excellent—and a constant struggle 
takes place to inform you quickly. I'll try to do 
better. 


Teaching and Learning 

Current practices and developing trends in 
the social studies programs of elementary schools 
throughout the nation appear in Wilhelmina 
Hill, Social Studies in the Elementary School 
Program (Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
1960, 110 p. 50 cents). 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades, Seventh edition. (American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1960, 136 p.) will provide a 
well-balanced initial collection for the library of 
a small elementary school. 

The most popular item in the Boy Scout Ex- 
hibit in Atlantic City at the AASA Convention 
was a new reprint of 12 articles from Boys’ Life 
magazine on the Bill of Rights (Boys’ Life Maga- 
zine, Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 20 cents). 

Using Community Resource Persons in the 
Classroom (Foundations of Education Dept., Col- 
lege of Education, University of Houston, Texas, 
ig60, 32 p. free) and Using Community Re- 
sources Within the Curriculum (same source, 20 
p. free) are correlated with Harold R. Bottrell, 
Teaching Tools: Find, Arrange, and Use Com- 
munity Resources for Teaching (Boxwood Press, 
Box 7171, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 1957, 139 p. $3.75). 

Teachers’ Guide to Historical Information 
and Understandings in Junior High School Fic- 
tion: American Revolutionary War Period (Edu- 
cational Service Studies and Publications, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1960, 
42 p. 50 cents) was compiled by Lois Bergman 
and Corine D. Harper to aid busy teachers. Each 
title is annotated with information concerning 
theme, reading and interest level, and the in- 
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formation and understandings brought out by 
the story. 

W. Burlie Brown, United States History: A 
Bridge to the World of Ideas (Service Center 
for Teachers of History, 400 A Street, S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C., 1960, 77 p. 50 cents) is a 
syllabus developed from the author's extensive 
study and experimentation with the senior high 
school course in American history. Write to the 
Center for a complete listing of titles. Ten or 
more copies cost 25 cents each; 100 or more, 15 
cents each. 

Winslow R. Hatch and Ann Bennet, Effective- 
ness in Teaching (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1960, 28 p. 20 cents) is part of the “New 
Dimensions in Higher Education” series and 
deals with recent research (since 1955) on class 
size, “general” methods of teaching, “problem 
oriented” approaches to teaching, and “directed” 
learning. The findings are interesting, if not 
startling. Sample: “Teaching by the lecture, reci- 
tation, discussion, tutorial, reading-study, read- 
ing-quiz, correspondence or several different lab- 
oratory methods (the regular, the drawing, or 
the physiological type) has not been demon- 
strated to be intrinsically better than some other 
technique.” 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 
Tenth edition. (George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1960, 252 p. $1.50) 
contains 3,633 titles, many of them new or re- 
vised. 


The Communist Challenge 

Soviet leaders calculate that the underdevel- 
oped nations offer the best opportunities of 
eventual takeover. Communist Economic Policy 
in the Less Developed Areas (Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 1960, 38 p. 20 cents) brings up 
to date the Department of State study entitled 
“The Communist Economic Threat,” published 
in 1959. 

The Communist Economic Challenge—What’s 
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It Consist Of? How Best Meet It? (Center for 
Information on America, Washington, Connec- 
ticut, 1960, 35 cents) is the eighty-first in the 
“Vital Issues” series published monthly. 

David E. Weingast, This Is Communism: The 
Communist Conspiracy in the United States and 
in the World (Oxford Book Company, 71 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 1959, 178 p.) is a paperback 
“Unit-Text” in ten chapters, each followed ‘by 
“Questions and Activities.” Supplementary vis- 
ual material includes many excellent cartoons. 
There is a list of ““Terms and Names You Should 
Know.” Send for an examination copy—it is writ- 
ten for high school students but has a wide range 
of possible uses. 

Tom Whitney, Has Russia Changed? (Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46 Street, New York 
17, N.Y., 1960, 96 p. 35 cents) reveals the insights 
of a long-time Associated Press correspondent in 
Moscow. 


Disarmament 


Did you read Nobel Peace Prize winner Philip 
Noel-Baker’s statement on the problem of dis- 
armament? He said, “I think it quite likely . . . 
that within ten years the governments will not 
have disarmed. We shall have had a nuclear war; 
we, our children and grandchildren will all be 
dead, and the world will be spinning a lifeless, 
radioactive, incinerated globe throughout eter- 
nity.” And Engineering Dean John R. Dunning 
of Columbia said that modern weapons being 
what they are, no one can really count on living 
more than another half hour. Several items call 
attention to the issue of disarmament. 

Christian A. Herter, National Security With 
Arms Limitation (Bureau of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C., 1960, 
14 p. free) is an address by the Secretary of State 
before the National Press Club. 

Disarmament At a Glance (Department of 
State, 1960, 21 p. free) is a summary of the posi- 
tions as of June 27, 1960 of the United States, 
the Allied powers, and the Soviet bloc on vari- 
ous aspects of the problem of arms limitation 
and control. 

Strengthening the Government for Arms Con- 
trol (National Planning Association, 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., Washington 8, D.C., 1960, 45 p. 
$1) reviews United States participation in dis- 
armament conferences since 1948, and urges the 
development of “a corps of highly trained profes- 
sionals” capable of studying alternate policies, 
assisting in policy decisions, and then negotiat- 
ing proposals. 


The Economy 


Natural Resource Use In Our Economy re- 
vised edition. (Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, 2 West 46 Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
1960, 88 p. $1.25) provides background for the 
teacher and can be used as a text for high school 
students. The text is by William H. Stead; study 
and teaching aids have been prepared by George 
L. Fersh. 

Also available from the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education are A Teachers Guide to 
World Trade revised edition. (Economic Life 
Series No. 1, 1960, 128 p. $1.00) and Annotated 
Bibliography of Materials in Economic Educa- 
cation, 1960-61 (1960, 52 p. 50 cents). 

Maxwell S. Stewart, Labor and the Public 
(Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, N.Y., 1960, 20 p. 25 cents) offers 
thoughtful challenges to union leaders. 

The George Washington University is pub- 
lishing a series of booklets “to increase the un- 
derstanding and knowledge of the people of the 
United States of America of the nature and 
value of the incentives granted under the Con- 
stitution to authors and inventors to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts, in- 
cluding the fields of patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights. . . .” A first booklet introduces the 
subject. The second deals with “How You Get a 
Patent Today,” and the third discusses “Who 
Invented It First?” (The Patent, Trademark and 
Copyright Foundation, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C., 1960, 12 cents 
each). 

Miscellaneous 

The Census Bureau has published Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times 
to 1957 (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., 1960, 805 p. $6.00 clothbound). 
This new historical supplement to the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States consists of 24 chap- 
ters and was prepared with the help of the So- 
cial Science Research Council and scores of ex- 
perts. 

We cannot neglect to mention the 1960-61 edi- 
tion of the United States Government Organiza- 
tion Manual (Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $1.50). This official hand- 
book describes the creation and authority, or- 
ganization, and functions of the agencies in the 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches. And 
right now I am looking up at a “mad” sign on 
iy office wall that says, “My Mind Is Made Up 
. . . don’t confuse me with facts.” 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Story of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 14 min- 
utes. Sale or rent from McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Text-Film Department, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

What will the St. Lawrence Seaway do to the 
port of Baltimore? This was the question in the 
back of my mind as I viewed this film. For a 
long time, as the westernmost port on the east- 
ern seaboard, we Marylanders have enjoyed a 
preferred position for the import trade. Now the 
St. Lawrence Seaway stretches from the center 
of the continent to the Atlantic Ocean. Around 
the Great Lakes lies the major concentration of 
cities and industries of the North American con- 
tinent. Let us examine the contents of the film 
which explains this great project. 

After an opening sequence showing the cities 
around the lakes, we are shown a map locating 
the lakes and the industrial centers. A cross-sec- 
tion profile of the lakes explains the barriers 
which once balked continuous travel through 
the area. An historical sequence traces the early 
trade by small boats, and then shows early locks 
and canals connecting the lakes. The main pas- 
sage to the Atlantic Ocean was still blocked. 

Documentary footage then illustrates high- 
lights in the gigantic task of building the seaway, 
showing how man combined ingenuity and 
brawn to harness and put to use the mighty force 
of the St. Lawrence, not only for shipping pur- 
poses but also for production of electrical power. 
The film emphasizes the importance of this new 
economical water transport route to Canada and 
the United States. It shows the operation of the 
system of locks, as ships move from the river, 
through canals, to the lakes and inland ports. 

Queen Elizabeth of England and President 
Eisenhower are seen opening the Seaway and the 
point is emphasized that this new waterway is a 
symbol of the partnership between the United 
States and Canada. It is also a symbol of new 
transportation routes which will call for a re- 
thinking of certain of our ideas about the rela- 
tionship between the East and the Mid-West. 
This project and this film about it are worthy of 
study in our schools. 
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Filmstrips of the Month 


Perhaps the best single series of filmstrips 
available to the senior high school teacher of 
history, economics, and problems is that pro- 
duced by The New York Times (Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 West 43 St., New York 
36). 

These Current Affairs Filmstrips are issued at 
the rate of eight each year and cost $15 for an 
annual subscription. A 72-page manual with a 
complete picture summary of the strip is fur- 
nished with each issue. The titles in the current 
1960-1961 school year (starting in October) are: 
The New Administration; Decade of Crisis, 1950- 
59; India: Democracy in Asia; China: Commu- 
nism in Asia; Spotlight on Labor; Russia and the 
Satellite Empire; The Alphabet Agencies and 
the Citizen; The New Africa. 

These black-and-white filmstrips, each 55 
frames long, feature new shots and background 
pictures which bring the subject thoroughly up 
to date. The current issues promise to be as 
provocative and timely as any The New York 
Times has ever produced. 


Maps of the Month 


The world history teacher has long realized 
that to gain an effective understanding of the 
history of man in the world, one must relate his- 
torical events accurately to their time and place 
settings. The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235- 
59 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40) has added 
greatly to the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
classroom teacher in this respect by completing 
a ‘““New Denoyer-Geppert World History Series.” 

Edited by William H. McNeill of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Morris R. Busche and A. 
Wesley Roehm of the Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, these maps combine scholar- 
ship and classroom know-how. Each map shows 
the total world situation during a_ specific 
period. U 

There are 16 maps in this series covering the 
following eras: “World Origin of Man to 3000 
B.C.” (We were delighted to see that in this map, 
at least, someone pays attention to the early In- 
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dian civilizations in North, Central, and South 
America and that the probable route of migra- 
tion from the Aleutians southward is shown); 
“Changing Ways of Living gooo B.C.—A.D. 1”; 
“Bronze Age and Ancient Empires to 550 B.C.”; 
“Ancient Empires about A.D. 100”; “Barbarian 
Invasions and World Religions to A.D. 600”; 
“Moslem Ascendency to A.D. 1100”; “Mongol 
Ascendency to A.D. 1300”; “Beginnings of Euro- 
pean Ascendency to 1600”; “European Wars 
and Expansion to 1763”; “The World 1763 to 
1848”; “Background of World War I to 1914”; 
“Background of World War II,” “World War II 
and Aftermath to 1950”; “World Relationships 
Today”; “World, Physical-Political.” 

Pity the poor map maker who in this age tries 
to keep the situation in Africa straight. These 
maps do, however, give the historic background 
for and understanding of today’s troubled areas, 
and, as can be seen from the above list, this 
series does do a thorough job of covering the 
topics covered in world history classes today. 

Special features of the ‘“Denoyer-Geppert 
World History Series” worth noting are: the use 
of insert maps highlighting important develop- 
ments within limited areas throughout the time 
span of each map. Personally, we are not overly 
enthusiastic about this feature since it sometimes 
tends to give the map a cluttered look. The map 
makers have found, however, that this feature is 
welcomed by most teachers since it provides 
them with otherwise hard-to-find reference ma- 
terial. 

Many teachers of world history will share my 
enthusiasm about the time lines on each map in- 
dicating the chronology of events portrayed. The 
series is also distinguished by its use of color. 
Some of the maps portray the character of the 
land surface and here the color is quite well 
done. In the political maps the colors are bril- 
liant, indeed some, like the purple, are startling 
at first glance, but they certainly make the areas 
featured stand out. 

The maps in this series are all handmounted 
on muslin and they should hold up well. Single 
maps on spring roller and steel board with a 
dustproof cover cost $19.00. Dissected to fold, 
they run $16.75 each. The entire set in a steel 
charthead and mounted on a tripod costs $99.00 
on heavy paper, or $187.00 on muslin. 


Records of the Month 


Enrichment Records (246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1) have recently released another series of 
their American Documents records. This time 


the subjects are Preamble to the United Nations 
Charter, Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
and The Missouri Compromise. These records 
provide the background for the document, sig- 
nificant excerpts from the document, itself, and 
an indication of its influence in history. For a 
full list of the records write to the address given 
above. 


What’s New? 


New and good are five filmstrips entitled Edu- 
cation Around the World, Beauty Around the 
World, Profile of Pakistan, Profile of Puerto 
Rico, and Profile of Nigeria. The first two cost 
$5, each; the remainder are $6 each. All are in 
color. Write to World Affairs Materials, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 

Write to the National Film Board of Canada 
(Suite 819, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 19) for a 
copy of their catalog of films and filmstrips. 
They list a lot of first-class material. 

Teachers of the primary grades will welcome 
a new series of filmstrips called “Learning About 
People” produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois). 
These are “shortstrips” each containing 14 
frames and they can be purchased for $19.90 for 
the series. The titles are: The Better to See You, 
The Better to Hear You, The Taste of Things, 
The Smell of Things, Homes are to Live In, 
Clothing is to Wear, Food is to Eat, How Do 
You Feel?, Who’s Afraid?, You Have An Idea, 
How Can You Say? 

A good elementary school filmstrip in the field 
of economics is The Meaning of Money pro- 
duced by Filmstrip House, 347, Madison Ave., 
New York i7. It traces the development of cur- 
rency from the barter system to the present. 

Visual Education Consultants (2066 Helena 
St., Madison 1, Wisconsin) have completed a 
series of filmstrips on Hawaii—The soth State. 
Titles are Making Friends, Exploring Honolulu, 
Exploring Oahu, National Park, Sugar, Fishing, 
and Pineaple Industries, and Origin and His- 
tory. The filmstrips are in colo, and the series 
costs $39. ! 

A Primary Georgraphy series is being devel- 
oped by Gateway Productions, i859 Powell St., 
San Francisco 11. The latest in this series of 10- 
minute, full-color motion pictures is Valleys 
which tells how valleys are formed, how men 
use them, and the process of irrigation. Other 
films in this series are Deserts; Mountains; Riv- 
ers; Forests; and Minerals. 

Have you seen the Life Filmstrips (Time and 
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TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 
Presents 
LAND OF LIBERTY—PART V—({23 minutes, B&W) 


A George Washington Honor Award Motion Picture 
“For Outstanding Achievement in Bringing About a 
Better Understanding of the American Way of Life’ 
Stressing Key Issues in American History, 1939-1958 
and 


Maintaining the high instructional standards set by 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


PART | —Colonial Period to 1800 (20 minutes, B&W) 
PART Il —1800-1860 (20 minutes, B& 
PART IIl—1861-1890 (20 minutes, B& 
PART IV—1891-1938 (20 minutes, B& 


Basic Film Units in American History Teaching Since 1945 
Teaching guides on all units available without charge 


25 West 43rd Street 





Write: TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


New York 36, N.Y. 








Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
20) series on “How The West Was Won”? Paint- 
ings, diaries, journals add details to this account 
of man’s exploration of the wild frontier. Titles 
are: Trail Blazers and Indians; Covered Wagon 
Days; Toward Statehood; Cowboys, Homestead- 
ers, and Outlaws. The cost is $6 each or $20 for 
the set of four. 

Problems classes considering city problems, 
slums, and housing will be interested in Bunker 
Hill—1956, an 18-minute motion picture distrib- 
uted by Film Sales, Department of Cinema, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University Park, 
Los Angeles 7. In the true documentary spirit, 
this motion picture presents the view-point of 
the dweller who, by choice or by chance, has 
found himself in a redevelopment project. 


Guides to Teaching Materials 


Probably the best guide in the field of motion 
pictures is the H. W. Wilson Company (950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52) Educational Film 
Guide. This guide lists films by subject and title 
with a convenient index and cross-reference. 
Now available is a cumulative volume of 1954 
to 1958 films (some 6,300 of them) and a 1959 
and 1960 supplement. A subscription price of 


$20 entitles a school to these bound volumes plus 
a 1961 and 1962 Annual Supplement. 

A general guide to free materials is published 
by the Education Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Called the Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, this catalog 
lists exhibits, pictures, maps, posters, pamphlets, 
and other free materials. The source and condi- 
tions of obtaining the material is fully explained. 
This guide costs $7.50. 

100 Selected Films in Economic Education is 
the title of a listing put out by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 West 46th St., New 
York 36. Each film listing includes a grade place- 
ment indication, suggestions for areas of curric- 
ulum use, a synopsis, questions raised by the 
film, and suggestions for student activities to be 
pursued in connection with the film. This guide 
costs 75 cents. 

The United States government has produced 
many films in many fields. These films are avail- 
able to the schools at just a little more than print 
cost. Write to U. S. Government Film Depart- 
ment, United World Films, Inc., (1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29) for a complete catalog of 
“U. §. Government Films for Schools and Col- 
leges.” It’s free. 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








1. THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 
A decade ago Charles Poore of The New York 
Times, in reviewing a book on the Renaissance, 
wrote: 


Gutenberg would cut a caper. 
If he could see this morning’s paper. 


Poore’s lines are as true today as they were in 
1950, and it does not require great imagination 
to see Johann gamboling madly in the best tra- 
dition of the Jabberwocky. 

Indeed, these are such troubled times that it 
is now trite to say that these are such troubled 
times. It is a period that is best described by the 
title of Hugh Seton-Watson’s book, Neither War 
Nor Peace. This work is reviewed by Professor 
W. W. Kulski, Department of Political Science, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 


v 


Neither War Nor Peace: The Struggle for Power 
in the Postwar World. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 504 p. 
$7.50. 

By W. W. Kulski 
In Neither War Nor Peace, Mr. Seton-Watson 
really has written two books in one volume. One 

“book” is to be found in Part I (1945-1953) and 

Part V (The World since Stalin). This is a survey 

of post-war events. These two Parts are separated 

from each other by the three other Parts, which 
form in fact another book. The intermediate 

Parts contain a thought-provoking analysis of 

contemporary international politics; and they 

have intellectually an incomparably greater 
value than the historical survey. They would 
have had a stronger impact on the reader if they 
had been separately published and if the author 
had adduced from his survey of events only such 
facts as needed to buttress his argument. This 
unfortunate architecture of the book might make 
the reader overlook several valuable thoughts 
which properly belong to the intermediate Parts 
but which are interwoven into the pages devoted 
to the review of past events. 

Nevertheless, Parts One and Five should not 


be dismissed as having no importance in their 
own right. The interpretation of the last 15 years 
has been so frequently marred by the urge to 
justify past errors, by wishful thinking which 
sometimes borders on utopianism, and by at- 
tempts at escaping the unpleasant reality 
through magic formulas supposed to cure all in- 
ternational ills, that Mr. Seton-Watson’s com- 
mon-sense analysis has a sobering effect. 

The lasting value of his book lies, however, in 
the intermediate Parts and in such general obser- 
vations which are inserted in the survey of past 
events. The very title, Neither War Nor Peace, 
provides the key to the author’s interpretation of 
our era. Trotsky’s famous slogan well defines the 
nature of the contemporary period of history 
where the absence of actual hostilities does not 
mean that we live in circumstances which could 
be qualified as “normal” by the standards of the 
nineteenth century. The author fully realizes 
that our time is that of a quick and revolu- 
tionary change. He intelligently brings out the 
factors which are altering our international en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s attention is concentrated 
on two revolutionary forces: the awakening of 
the underdeveloped countries which is accom- 
panied by the Western colonial retreat, and the 
ideological conflict between the West and the 
Communist bloc. He does not miss the connec- 
tion between the two forces, namely that Lenin- 
ism has become in practice a doctrine of modern- 
ization for the underdeveloped countries and, as 
such, has a great potential appeal. It is surpris- 
ing that he pays only scant attention to the third 
potent force; i.c., the modern war technology 
which has sharply limited the freedom in formu- 
lating foreign policies by making the calculation 
of risks infinitely more difficult than before the 
nuclear age. 

The author’s very valuable contribution con- 
sists in singling out the intelligentsia as a de- 
cisive social factor in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries where the middle class is either weak or 
non-existent and where the laboring masses are 
bound to be manipulated by the same intelli- 
gentsia. According to him, the intelligentsia (he 
includes politically alert military officers within 
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it) cast in the role of national leaders will make 
the ultimate choice of either (a) opting for Com- 
munism or (b) siding with the West or (c) trying 
to work out an original national formula for the 
process of modernization. His inclination to 
think in the neat terms of social classes makes 
him forget that each social stratum is composed 
of thinking individuals and hence that the intel- 
ligentsia of the underdeveloped countries will 
hardly act as a unit. Rather, it will be split up 
into ideological factions. One is tempted to re- 
phrase his statement and say that not the intel- 
ligentsia but the ideological and power struggle 
within it will be the decisive factor for the fu- 
ture of these countries and, by repercussion, for 
the two rival blocs. 

The author never succumbs to the modern 
temptation of over-simplifying the issues or to 
the urge to soothe the reader’s nerves by the 
promise of a happy ending. He does not share 
the illusion that the process of modernization 
will be accompanied by a world-wide triumph 
of the ideals of political democracy and says: 
“Only a doctrinaire can deny that situations can 
arise in which the necessary economic and cul- 
tural progress requires dictatorial leadership.” 
Following his lead, should we not make a distinc- 
tion between a government of the people and the 
government for the people which means (in an 
underdeveloped country without the necessary 
prerequisities for a working political democracy) 
a government willing and able to undertake the 
difficult task of economic and social moderniza- 
tion? He correctly defines the “irreductible mini- 
mum’ of Western interests regarding the do- 
mestic regime of such countries as: “. . . that a 
given country should not become a satellite of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc.” 

Mr. Seton-Watson debunks another current 
myth; namely, that education per se (independ- 
ently of its contents) necessarily increases the 
urge to personal freedom: “Mere literacy and 
factual knowledge may simply make the citizen 
more vulnerable, more amenable to persuasion. 
If modern democracy requires mass education, 
so also does modern totalitarianism.” To sup- 
port his view one can recall the mass following 
of the Nazis among literate Germans and Hit- 
ler’s many ardent supporters among highly edu- 
cated people. This should make us more scepti- 
cal concerning the equation of the present liter- 
acy of the Soviet people with their alleged pres- 
sure for more personal freedom. The author's 
other useful contribution is his insistence on the 
intimate bond between the domestic regime—its 


tensions and solidarities, and its prevailing ideol- 
ogy—on the one hand, and the foreign policy of 
a given country on the other. 

The book deserves to be listed under the pub- 
lisher’s term: The Books That Matter. It does 
matter for those who want to have sober guid- 
ance in the maze of current international politics 
and who cannot wisely evaluate the foreign pol- 
icy of their own country without fully under- 
standing the revolutionary nature of our time. 

The book also is very useful for a re-examina- 
tion of the contents of college courses in inter- 
national relations. Offered at practically every 
college, such courses make sense if they train the 
future citizen in the ability to assume an in- 
formed position on international issues which 
will affect his life more sharply than the domestic 
issues. The concept of this relatively new aca- 
demic discipline is not uniform; it might even 
become a pocket-encyclopedia course which fills 
the student’s mind with detailed data that he 
will quickly forget after the examinations. 
Would the teacher’s contribution be more last- 
ing if he followed in Mr. Seton-Watson’s foot- 
steps and attempted to elucidate for his students 
the nature of our time and of its revolutionary 
trends, thus providing them with a reference 
framework for their future interpretation of cur- 
rent events and issues? The student would then 
be intellectually armed to face without fear the 
quickly changing international environment. He 
would cease to believe that he lives in the best 
of all possible worlds or vainly expect a speedy 
return to the “normalcy” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Instead, he would be able usefully to turn 
his mental energy towards the problems of find- 
ing the ways and means by which the national 
interests could be best fitted within the frame- 
work of an unavoidably changing world. 


v 
Il. BOOK FARE 


The Soviet Union 
The Soviet Dictatorship. By Herbert McClosky 
and John E. Turner. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1960. 657 p. $7.95. 

The authors have aimed at presenting a “com- 
prehensive and probing” look at Soviet Com- 
munism and at furnishing both detailed infor- 
mation and conscientious analysis. They have 
succeeded fully. 

The book has six major parts, and the histori- 
cal approach characterizes the first two parts. 
Following a discussion of the background of the 
Soviet regime, the authors consider the develop- 
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ment of the Communist Party and the regime 
since 1917, the Communist Party today, the 
theory and practice of Soviet government, and 
the totalitarian and terroristic aspects. The final 
part, an epilogue, examines the forces for stabil- 
ity and for change. 

Contrary to what the title may suggest, the vol- 
ume goes beyond the purely political aspects of 
Soviet life to include such matters as control of 
the economy. The authors examine the realities 
of power as well as the statutory basis of it. They 
present many unusual insights, and include 
many valuable sideline discussions without de- 
stroying the excellent proportion of the work. 

Among the reader aids are two appendices, 
containing the rules of the Communist Party 
and the Constitution of the Soviet Union. The 
index is good. There are many useful tables and 
charts, although the material in some of them is 
quite old. The writing style leaves much to be 
desired, but a thoughtful reading of the book 
proves extremely rewarding. 

RosBerT B. HOLTMAN 
Louisiana State University 


v 


The Supreme Court 
The People and the Court. By Charles L. Black, 

Jr. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 238 p. $5.00. 

In this thoughtful defense of judicial review 
and the Supreme Court, Professor (of Jurispru- 
dence) Black of Yale writes: “The institution of 
judicial review is the practical embodiment. 
given us by history, of the idea, indigenous and 
basic in our political thought, of binding legal 
limitation on the power of immediately elected 
government. Let us not deceive ourselves; the 
choice whether to give up the institution is the 
choice whether to give up the idea. . . . If there is 
no concrete institution . . . for giving effect as 
law to the limitations set out in the Constitution, 
the concept of legal limitation on elected govern- 
ment will fade away. . . . Judicial review is the 
people’s institutionalized means of self control 
according to law... .” 

Black makes it compellingly clear that (1) the 
responsibility for invalidation, so often assailed 
as “undemocratic” and “judicial usurpation,” is 
an inherent aspect of validation, which gives 
legitimacy to governmental actions; and that (2) 
the Court and its decisions constitute the ful- 
filling of the will of the people (a) to live under 
a government of limited powers and (b) to re- 
strain themselves by law. 


An able reply to current attacks on the Court 
is but one highlight of this book, a valuable vol- 
ume complete with footnotes and index. 

Jay A. HicBee 
University of Washington 


v 


Alaska 
Alaska in Transition: The Southeast Region. By 

George W. Rogers. Baltimore: The Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1960. 384 p. $7.00. 

This book is the first in a series dealing with 
Alaska, a state that is neither a paradise nor a 
barren land. The author has produced a well- 
balanced treatment of the problems of Southeast 
Alaska. 

The author shows great insight into the diffi- 
culties facing Alaska in its struggle for develop- 
ment. Each problem is recognized as having 
many ramifications. For example, absentee own- 
ership has affected the economy, the politics, and 
the society. Mercantilism may be the answer to 
confounding the prediction that Alaska will 
never have permanent residents. However, high 
transport costs may mean that Alaska will have 
great difficulty in rising above the status of raw- 
material supplier. 

The author has a pleasant and thought-pro- 
voking writing style, and the text has a great 
deal of reasoned evaluation. The sections on the 
life and culture of the aboriginal population 
would prove intriguing to any class. The au- 
thor’s evaluation of the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment also is eye-opening, especially with the 
many quotations sprinkled liberally throughout 
it. Here Mr. Rogers recognizes that things are 
not all black. Although failing to control the 
fisheries, the Federal Government seems to be 
doing a good job of conserving the timber re- 
sources. 

The book is certainly worthwhile reading for 
anyone investigating Alaska and its problems. It 
is to be hoped that the other volumes in this 
series will be as well-written. 

Epwarb F. VANDUZER 


University High School 
State University of Iowa 


v 


Social Problems 

Social Problems in America. By Harry C. Brede- 
meier and Jackson Toby. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960. 510 p. $6.75. 
Efforts to gain understanding of and skill in 
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dealing with America’s many social problems 
through study and research are fortunately in- 
creasing. Among college texts pointed towards 
these goals, Social Problems in America is the 
most interesting I have read. I look forward to 
using it in class to determine if it is equally in- 
teresting and useful to my students. 

Using selections from academic and popular 
sources as material for case studies of social prob- 
lems—adolescence, criminality, income distribu- 
tion, unemployment, labor relations, mental ill- 
ness, minority status, and political and religious 
values—the authors aim to give the reader in- 
sight into conditions from which problems grow 
and how the human damages might be reduced. 
They use current social science theory, especially 
from Parsons and Merton, as organizing and an- 
alytical tools. For example, they make clear that 
certain values are basic in American life, such 
as competition and self-reliance. Extreme accept- 
ance or rejection of any of these often results in 
costly maladjustments. 

Many problems are not included in this book, 
a situation that is inevitable in a small volume. 
Efforts to improve city living, to reduce govern- 
mental inadequacies, and to deal with interna- 
tional conflicts are not considered. This excel- 


lent work will be even more useful, therefore, 
when supplemented by such books as Values and 
Policy in American Society by Bayliff and others, 
and Contemporary Social Issues by Lee and 
Burkhart. 


James H. Tieton 
Williamantic (Conn.) State College 


v 


Educational Thought 


A History of Educational Thought. By Frederick 
Mayer. Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1960. 494 p- 
$6.95. 

This seventh volume to emanate from the pro- 
lific Professor Mayer will please those who de- 
sire a sketchy survey of philosophies of education 
that have appeared throughout most of the 
world: the Far East; the Near East; ancient, me- 
dieval, and modern Europe; and the United 
States. The book does not attempt a synthesis. 
Most of the philosophers and systems of thought 
are treated so briefly as to arouse wonder at the 
author’s own dictum that “we should teach less 
and teach it more profoundly.” 

The language of the book is colorful and 
stimulating. Numerous references to current edu- 
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cation reflect an attempt to relate (not always 
clearly) the past to the present. Much of the con- 
tent of the book describes practices in education, 
several of which are germane to the philosophies 
discussed. 

The book may have been intended to be read 
hurriedly, for the purpose of securing general 
impressions. The rapid reader may not be 
bothered by a large diversity of proper names 
and philosophical terms; incomplete, unclear, 
imprecise, or careless statements; some inaccu- 
racies and contradictions; and occasional repeti- 
tions. Still, Professor Mayer unmistakably evi- 
dences his viewpoints (if not an organized phi- 
losophy) toward varied aspects of current and fu- 
ture American education. Approximately one- 
fourth of the book is seemingly devoted to this 
purpose. 

JONATHAN C. MCLENDON 
Northwestern University 


v 


Literature for Young People 

Good Digging: The Story of Archaeology. By 
Dorothy and Joseph Samachson. New York: 
Rand McNally and Co., 1960. 224 p. $3.50. 
The chief purpose of this book, which is 


written for young people, is to introduce, de- 
fine, and arouse an interest in the subject of 
archaeology. A secondary purpose is to indicate 
the contributions which archaeology has made 
to médicine, astronomy, literature, and above all 
to history. 

The book relates the beginning of archaeology 
some 2,500 years ago. It points out, however, 
that archaeology did not become a science until 
goo years ago when excavation began in earnest 
in the area of Pompeii. Prior to this time ar- 
chaeology was considered a kind of fashionable 
looting of the treasures of the world. Now with 
the aid of sister sciences, particularly chemistry, 
archaeology is not only able to collect more facts 
than ever but is also able to interpret them 
much more accurately. The final chapter of the 
book, which discusses the value of archaeology, 
is especially good in spite of its brevity. 

The book contains a number of photographs 
and maps, and it also has a helpful glossary. It is 
a volume that should prove to be very interest- 
ing to world history students. Certainly, it should 
give every reader a deeper appreciation of past 
civilizations and make him less ethnocentric. 

Joun C. MATLON 
Edina-Morningside High School 
Edina, Minnesota 
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Theme: “Photography Brings the World Closer” 


My Swedish Cousins. By Astrid Lindgren with 
photos by Anna Riwkin-Brick. (Macmillan, 
1960. $3) (Grades 3-5) 

The activities of seven cousins serve as a de- 
vice to tie together the pictures of this book. 
The result is a pleasant volume for children, 
and one that introduces them to several parts of 
Sweden. Fine photographic work. 


Chendru, the Boy and the Tiger. By Astrid Berg- 
man Sucksdorff. English version by William 
Sansom. (Harcourt-Brace, 1960. $3.25) (Grades 
3-6) 

Strikingly beautiful colored photographs and 
simple informative text present a picture of life 
in a jungle village in India. By focusing on a 
boy, Chendru, the book sets forth the work, 
customs and pleasures of the Muria people—and 
in a manner that is not condescending to a way 
of life different from our own. A book with ap- 
peal for all ages! 


Young Russia: Children of the USSR at Work 
and at Play. By Rita Vandivert. Photographs 
by William Vandivert. (Dodd, Mead, 1960. $3) 
(Grades 4-6) 

In the introduction to this book, the Russian 
plan for the training and educating of young 
people is briefly outlined. Then, in excellent 
black-and-white pictures that begin with baby- 
hood and progress through the school years, Rus- 
sian’ children are shown in many varied activi- 
ties. Brief captions state the situation without 
any attempt at interpretation. The introduction 
makes clear that the pictures were all taken in 
either the western or the European part of 
Russia. 


The Nation that Refused to Starve: The Chal- 
lenge of the New Vietnam. By John O’Daniel. 
(Coward-McCann, 1960. $2.75) (Grades 5-7) 
After 14 years of war, the rice production of 

Vietnam was practically nil and the people faced 

starvation. This is an account of the struggle to 

reclaim the jungle so that rice could again be 
grown in quantity, and to overcome Communist 
aggression and the guerrillas who thrived on 
disorder. This book is written by a retired gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army who was Chief of the 
U. S. Military Assistance Advisory Group in 
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Vietnam. Although this is not primarily a pic- 
ture book, photographs add considerably to this 
tale of a people with the inner strength neces- 
sary to help themselves. 


v 


Ili. ENCYCLOPEDIA EVALUATION 
The World Book Encyclopedia. Twenty volumes 
including a Reading and Study Guide. Chi- 
cago: Field Enterprises Educational Corpora- 
tion, 1960. Price to individual purchaser: Blue 

Cloth Binding, $139; President Red Binding, 

$159; Aristocrat Binding, $179. Special prices 

for schools and libraries. 

(The book review editor wishes to thank the following 
individuals for their cooperation in analyzing special sec- 
tions of The World Book: Mr. Eliot H. Kidder of James- 
town, New York; and Professors Prabhakar S. Akolekar, 
Richard Fraenkel, and Robert Kasling of the State Uni- 
versity of New York.) 


Let us get to the point at once: The World 
Book Encyclopedia for 1960 is an outstanding 
publication and one of the best in its field! In- 
deed—in view of the wide acceptance of The 
World Book by adults and youngsters alike—one 
is tempted to apply Macaulay’s description of 
Pilgrim’s Progress to this twentieth century en- 


cyclopedia: 

That wonderful book, while it obtains admiration from 
the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too 
simple to admire it. 


We like the “big” things about The World 
Book: 

—Its accurate articles that meet the publisher’s 
objective “to describe, explain, and picture the 
most interesting, vital, and useful information 
pertaining to the past and present of man, to the 
environment of man, and to the activities of man 
through the ages.” (Not surprising when we re- 
member that the 2,500 contributors of articles 
include sixteen living Nobel Prize winners and 
hundreds of other distinguished men and 
women.) 

—Its clear writing style that facilitates the 
reading of even complicated subjects. (Not sur- 
prising when we learn that the standards of writ- 
ing were prepared under the guidance of Dr. 
William S. Gray, Director of Research in Read- 
ing at the University of Chicago.) 

—Its fine illustrations. (Not surprising when 
we recall that there are 22,400 illustrations in 
The World Book, and that over 5,900 of them 
are in color. The “transvision” views of the hu- 
man body are particularly valuable.) 


—Its excellent maps. (Not surprising when we 
realize that there are over 1,700 maps in the 1960 
World Book, with more than 975 in color. These 
include highly effective terrain maps that create 
a realistic three-dimensional impression.) 

—Its attractive format. (Not surprising when 
we notice the legible Baskerville type face.) 

—Its valuable study aids. (Not surprising when 
we find bibliographies of major topics, outlines 
of key articles, and a fine Reading and Study 
Guide.) 

We like the “little” things about The World 
Book too—the tidbits of information that add 
spice to our intellectual diet. Did you know, for 
example, that: 

. . . the Chinese used footprinting for identi- 
fication in the 1500's? 

.. . the ancestor of the safety pin was a metal 
brooch called a fibula, used by ancient Greeks 
and Romans? 

... about 375 pounds of rose petals are needed 
to make one ounce of attar of roses, used in per- 
fumes? 

. . . birds have a third eyelid? 

Look it up for yourself! It’s all in the new 
1960 edition of The World Book. 


On the other hand (must there always be an- 
other hand?), there are ways in which The 
World Book could be strengthened. This can be 
demonstrated by sampling representative articles 
in various fields. Here, for example, are the ob- 
servations of specialists who analyzed sections of 
The World Book for Social Education: 

Eliot H. Kidder, a former director of the 
Production Credit Association and Federal Land 
Bank, reviewed the articles on “Agriculture,” 
“Farm Life,’ and “Farm Credit.” He writes: 

“[The articles] are accurate and well-written 
for the junior high level. There is much infor- 
mation included—more than most farmers them- 
selves know. This is especially true in the sec- 
tion on the Farm Bureau and credit. The sec- 
tion on ‘Farm Life’ is somewhat glamorized and 
a little out of date for most modern farms. Inci- 
dentally, straw is a by-product of grain; it is not 
usually raised as a forage crop.” 

Professor Prabhakar S. Akolekar, 
viewed the article on “India,” writes: 

“In general this is a fairly good survey of In- 
dia. The article is lucidly written, though poorly 
organized, and the style is quite pleasant. De- 
spite outdated figures and some inaccuracies the 
article is largely free of any distortions and is in 
general well-motivated. This fact and the au- 


who re- 
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thor’s personal insights give the article a unique 
character and quality of its own. 

“Specific points that need improvement or 
correction are these: 

1. Under ‘Cities’ mention should have been 
made of (a) increasing urbanization, (b) explod- 
ing urban population, and (c) the problems con- 
nected with population movements. 

2. The section on ‘Trade’ is not satisfactory. 
Many of the statements and facts are outdated. 
Changing trends in the trade pattern—as well as 
the broadening base of India’s foreign trade— 
should have been indicated. 

g. A serious defect is the lack of a consolidated 
treatment of India’s economy; and the failure 
to analyze some of the fundamental problems in 
India’s economic development or to appraise the 
Five Year Plans is lamentable. 

4. Another serious gap is the failure to discuss 
the population problem of India: for example, 
the rate of growth in the context of and in com- 
parison with the growth of production. 

5. The discussion and appraisal of the Land 
Gift Movement (‘Bhoodan’) of Vinoba Bhave 
would perhaps have been better if placed in the 
context of the land reform movement rather 
than being disposed of in one sentence at the 
end of the article. 

“Despite these criticisms, it can be said that 
the article on ‘India’ is inspired by some insights 
unusual for a foreign commentator on India.” 

Professor Richard Fraenkel, who reviewed the 
articles on “Painting” and “Art and the Arts,” 
writes: 

“The article on ‘Painting’ is an excellent, sim- 
ple division of ideas relating to the history, meth- 
ods, and materials of painting. The scope and 
coverage in terms of time is highly commend- 
able. The reproductions of paintings are also ex- 
tremely valuable. However, they are uneven in 
quality, particularly where the publishers try to 
cram more than two paintings on a page. It 
would have been he!pful, too, if the size of the 
reproductions had been indicated. 

“The article on ‘Art and the Arts’ is an excel- 
lent general description of the aesthetic experi- 
ence as it relates to the combining of formal and 
‘commemorative’ relationships. This reviewer 
disagrees sharply, however, with the author’s 
statement that ‘works [of abstract art] are not 
vehicles for philosophical themes.’” 

Professor Robert Kasling, who reviewed the 
articles pertaining to meteorology, climate, the 
earth in space, minerals, and _ conservation, 
writes: 


“There are certain omissions, inaccuracies, 
and obsolete concepts in the articles examined. 
For example: 

1. Omissions: (a) The explanation of the 
causes of seasons omits the critically necessary 
factor of axis parallelism. (b) In speaking of two 
great forces of the earth, viz., gravity and mag- 
netism, no mention or explanation is made of 
centrifugal force, an understanding of which is 
essential to conceiving the ‘balance’ of forces on 
the earth and among the components of the 
solar system. 

2. Inaccuracies: (a) The evidence cited to 
prove the sphericity of the earth is in two in- 
stances classical but not sound. Returning to a 
given point after traveling in a constant direc- 
tion can be achieved on a disc as well as a sphere. 
The ‘sinking’ out of sight of a ship when sailing 
away from the observer should be qualified with 
a ‘constant rate of sinking’ and ‘a constant ship’s 
speed.” (b) The description of gravity is most in- 
accurate.. The Newtonian concept of the mutual 
attraction of bodies is ignored. (c) Current defi- 
nitions of minerals allow for the inclusion of the 
mineral fuels. The definition given in Book M, 
p. 481 fails to do this, although a qualifying ex- 
planation is given on p. 484. 

3. Obsolete Concepts: (a) The two theories re- 
lating to earth origin are and have been for some 
time wholly untenable. (b) A considerable array 
of recent evidence indicates that the old concept 
of the electric charging of clouds, postulated in 
Book L, p. 264, is no longer tenable. 

“The sections examined have much more to 
recommend them than to detract from them, 
however. Many more recent ideas and careful 
‘accuracies’ are included than are excluded (for 
example, that the earth is pear-shaped; and that 
the seismic wave is a ‘tsunami’). The treatment 
of climate is excellent and uninvolved. The en- 
tire analysis of conservation is very superior. The 
illustrations, especially the maps and diagrams, 
are of outstanding quality.” 


We can sum up by saying that—despite some 
deficiencies found in a sampling of articles—The 
World Book stands up even under the critical 
and pin-pointing examination of specialists. A 
superior encyclopedia in many important ways, 
it is an invaluable reference work for junior and 
senior high schools, colleges, public libraries, 
and the family as a whole. 

DANIEL ROSELLE 
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A teacher of Social Studies, working on a new 


citizenship curriculum for her school, writes: 


"Thank you for the booklet MEN 
TO REMEMBER. Frankly, if the 
whole series* is as good as the 
latter, we can use it in planning 


e Al 
our units. 


THE TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 


seeks to serve the teachers who are concerned with improving 
education for responsible citizenship in a free society. Other 


pamphlets in the series mentioned above are: 


THE ISMS AND YOU; WHAT ABOUT WAR? CAPITALISM— 
Way of Freedom; THEY MADE A NATION; GET INTO THE 
GAME! IT HAS BEEN DONE! LIBERTY AND THE LAW; 
THE 'X' GOES HERE 


Other Center publications of interest are: HIGH SCHOOLS for 
a FREE SOCIETY; MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS; and STATE 
GOVERNMENT and PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, Volumes | and Il 


For further information, write: 


THE TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


* The series is also available from: 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





The vitality of our democratic system of government 


shines through this new textbook for senior courses 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by ROBERT WHITE, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Kent State 
University, with the assistance of HERMAN IMEL, former Social Studies 
Chairman, Cleveland (Ohio) School Systems 


Rich in concrete examples and lively case studies, 
this significant new text makes the workings of our 
democratic government come alive to the student. It 
presents the American system of government as a liv 
ing institution engaged in diverse activities that touch 


directly upon our daily lives. 
Each chapter begins with an actual case study of an 


issue or problem in American government taken from 


government files or public records. Each section first 


A4n important supplementary text for 
your civics and government classes— 


a searching analysis of 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Our Charter of Liberties 


by JAMES MUSSATTI 


This strikingly handsome volume is actually two books 
in one: first, an absorbing description of the Constitu 
tion’s history and background: second, a_ section-by 
section analysis of our fundamental document. Your stu 
dents will find the book a constant source of inspira 
tion, a means of reafirming their enthusiasm for the re 
markable heritage we too often take for granted. June, 


1960 





D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander St. Princeton, N. J. 





presents the fundamental facts or background and then 
successively describes government functions and opera- 
tions, problems, and possible solutions to these prob- 
lems. The tone is positive, avoiding the extremes of 
baseless optimism and cynical defeatism. The rich fund 
of teaching aids after each chapter includes a list of 
essential terms, a glossary, questions for discussion and 


review, and bibliography. 


Ready in January 








Every school library, every social 
studies classroom should have copies 


of this beautiful and inspiring book 


ATLAS OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


by FREDERIC VAN DER MEER 


242 pages 
$15.00 


52 annotated maps 
977 photographs 
[his exceptional book is built around 52 annotated 
maps (printed in full color) which summarize the politi 
cal and cultural history of the Western world from Homer 
to the present. These distinctive maps serve as focal 
points for the graceful narrative and the striking photo 
graphs of nearly a thousand of man’s finest achievements 


in architecture, sculpture, and painting 
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